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THE  man  pushed  back  the  latch  of  the  solid 
wooden  gate,  and,  entering  the  garden,  shut 
it  carefully  behind  him.  With  a  half  con- 
scious sigh  he  looked  around  him.  To  satisfy  what 
whim,  to  indulge  in  what  reminiscences,  had  he 
come  here?  He  was  of  a  strong  build,  healthy, 
tanned,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  suit  was  well 
made,  and  fitted  his  splendid  figure.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  pith  hat  when  he  entered,  but  he  took  it  off 
unconsciously,  as  he  gazed  about  almost  as  if  he 
stood  on  holy  ground. 

A  wild  old-fashioned,  unkempt  garden  it  was. 
The  grass  and  weeds  grew  so  thickly  on  the  paths 
that  one  could  scarcely  recognise  them  as  such. 
Bushes  of  briar  roses  ran  riot  everywhere.  A 
few  hardier  plants  had  withstood  the  neglect  of 
years  and  still  held  their  own  in  the  general  con- 
fusion. Oleander  bushes  had  flourished,  and 
their  pink,  strongly-scented  blooms  perfumed  his 
nostrils  as  he  stood.  Bougainyillea  climbed  the 
old  brick  wall  behind  him,  their  purple  flowers 
standing  out  flamboyantly,  defiantly,  against  the 
red  of  the  bricks. 

Wild,  neglected  as  it  was,  yet  even  the  casual 
observer  could  realise  some  of  its  old  beauty. 
Those  violet  plants,  which  for  some  years  one 
could  see  had  not  bloomed,  but  spread  their  green 
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leaves  everywhere,  had  at  one  time  been  the 
beautiful  border  of  a  well-kept,  well-stocked 
flower-bed.  These  foxgloves,  stunted,  faded,  with 
what  pride  had  they  once  reared  their  heads 
above  the  profusion  of  blooms  around  them ! 

The  man  stood,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  entranced  by  all  he  saw.  Seen 
like  this,  the  sorrow  and  regret  of  years  visible 
in  his  very  attitude,  he  looked  older  than  at  first. 
For  who  can  enter  a  garden  of  memories  without 
ageing,  no  matter  how  happy  those  memories  may 
be?  And  that  this  man's  memories  were  sorrow- 
ful ones,  could  be  seen  by  the  pain  in  his  features. 

By-and-bye  he  moved  forward.  That  he  had 
known  this  garden  intimately  once  was  obvious 
from  his  movements.  It  would  have  taken  some- 
one with  a  full  knowledge  of  it  to  define  the  paths 
as  he  walked.  The  man  stopped  at  times,  here 
to  stoop  and  disentangle  a  creeper  that  had  en- 
croached unsparingly  upon  a  small,  tenderer  plant, 
the  cruel  law  of  Nature — the  survival  of  the  fittest 
— governing  its  grasping  tendrils;  there  to  bury 
his  nostrils  into  a  bloom,  the  very  scent  of  which 
•brought  into  his  face  a  swift  spasm  of  pain. 

But  one  must  drink  deep  of  one's  cup  of  re- 
morse, and  one  must  face  one's  journey  to  the 
city  of  regrets  so  that  one  may  take  away  even 
one  happy  memory.  And,  God!  despite  all,  there 
were  happy  memories  here!  In  this  very  spot  he 
had  lived  eight  happy  years — how  happy,  he  alone 
knew,  now  that  they  had  gone  for  ever!  That 
house — he  turned  hastily,  to  gaze  at  the  dilapi- 
dated, sun-blistered  bungalow  in  the  distance — 
he  had  shared  with  Nesta,  his  wife,  and  Ted, 
his  baby  boy ! 

What  times  they  had  had  together!  What  a 
wealth  of  love  seemed  to  have  grown  around 
them! 
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He  must  look  at  the  house  before  he  left  and 
sit  on  the  verandah  and  watch  the  harbour  be- 
low, as  he  had  watched  so  many  peaceful  times 
before.  He  would  cheat  himself  into  believing 
that  Nesta  had  just  left  him  for  a  few  minutes 
to  prepare  Ted's  bath,  as  she  used  to  leave  him, 
and  that  in  a  little  while  the  gong  would  sound 
for  the  cosy,  intimate  dinner  they  shared  night 
after  night,  the  pink-shaded  candles  shedding  a 
soft  light  on  their  tired  faces.  And  then  again 
on  to  the  verandah  for  a  smoke  in  a  comfortable 
chair  the  noises  of  the  ferry-boats  coming  pleas- 
antly to  one's  ears,  the  lights  of  the  harbour 
flickering  entrancingly  in  the  distance. 

Time  enough  for  the  house,  when  one  had  had 
one's  fill  of  memories  in  this  sweet  garden. 

And  so  the  man  strolled  on. 

The  story  the  house-agent  had  told  him  the 
day  before  came  to  his  mind.  "It's  not  for  sale, 
sir,"  he  had  replied  to  the  man's  query.  "Been 
empty  for  years,  and  never  looked  after.  No  care- 
taker in  it  even.  Such  a  shame,  when  houses  are 
practically  impossible  to  get  in  Sydney  at  all!  A 
lady  owns  it,  so  I've  heard,  and  won't  do  anything 
to  it.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  you  the  keys,  although 
it's  our  name  on  the  'To  Let'  board,  but  it's  years 
now  since  we  had  anyone  after  it.  I  can  try  and 
find  the  lady's  address,  if  you  care  to  wait  a  week 
or  so.  But  there'd  be  so  much  to  do  to  it,  even 
if  you  could  persuade  her  to  sell,  that  I  think  it's 
hardly  worth  it,  sir." 

The  man  had  thanked  him,  but  declined  his 
offer  to  got  into  communication  with  the  owner. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  house  now,  this  very  day. 
He  could  not  wait  indefinitely  when  there  was 
his  plantation  to  get  back  to,  up  in  the  islands. 
And  what  did  a  man  like  he  want  with  a  house, 
any  house,  when  there  was  no  future,  no  present, 
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but  only  a  past  to  live  for  ?  Yet  he  was  sorry  that 
the  owner  hadn't  sold  it,  sorry  that  his  garden  o' 
memories  should  know  neglect,  and  not  the  sound 
of  childish  voices  and  happy  laughter,  through 
all  these  dreary  years.  So,  as  he  walked  he  mused, 
until,  turning  a  bend  in  the  path,  he  was  brought 
almost  face  to  face  with  the  kneeling  figure  of  a 
woman,  and  heard  the  sound  of  subdued  sobbing. 
He  stopped  short,  and  would  have  hurried  away, 
but  something  in  her  attitude,  in  the  very  air 
itself,  arrested  him.  He  took  a  step  forward,  and 
his  voice  was  hoarse  as  he  spoke.  "I  beg  your 

pardon — I "  The  woman  started,  raised  her 

head  and  met  his  anxious  eyes  looking  deep  into 
her  own,  then  simultaneously  two  cries  rent  the 
air — 

"Nesta!" 

"Alec!" 

The  woman  staggered  to  her  feet  and  held  out 
a  trembling  hand. 

'Oh,  Alec,  is  it  really  you  ?  It  isn't  just  a  vision 
I  have  called  up  by  my  thoughts  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  really  I,"  the  man  answered,  his  eyes 
still  searching  hers.  "And  you,  Nesta,  you  are  not 
just  one  more  memory,  a  little  more  substantial 
than  the  rest?" 

The  woman  hastily  dashed  away  her  tears,  and 
brushed  the  knees  of  her  shabby  skirt  before  she 
answered,  "Oh,  I'm  real  enough!" 

"But  not  very  substantial,"  said  the  man.  The 
years  had  dealt  more  hardly  with  her  than  with 
him.  He  looked  like  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  life;  she  was  a  woman  aged  before  her  time. 
Her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her,  revealing  a  figure 
too  slight  for  perfect  health.  Her  hair  was  grey, 
and  thin;  the  shabby  black  hat  she  was  wearing 
failed  to  hide  how  very  thin.  Her  face  was  lined 
with  sorrow  and  pain  and  disillusionment,  and 
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the  black  rings  below  her  eyes  were  mute  testi- 
mony of  strained  eyesight  and  sleepless  nights. 

For  a  moment  they  gazed  into  each  other's 
eyes,  fascinated  by  their  first  sight  of  one  anDther 
for  ten  years.  Then  the  man  spoke.  "Come  and 
sit  down,  for  you  look  done  in !" 

"I  am  tired,"  the  woman  answered,  and  followed 
him  meekly  to  the  rusty  iron  garden  seat  that 
still  stood  facing  a  vista  of  garden,  with  the 
house  showing  in  the  distance. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  Nesta,"  he  said,  his 
eyes  on  her  face.  It  was  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
take  them  away,  for  fear  she  should  disappear. 
"Are  you— well?" 

"Well  enough,"  she  answered,  her  voice  hard, 
monotonous. 

"And — you  don't  mind  if  I  ask  it?  In  good 
circumstances  ?" 

She  laughed  harshly,  and  smoothed  down  the 
shabby  skirt  as  she  answered,  "I  am  poor." 

"Oh,  God!"  cried  the  man  impulsively.  "But 
I  left  you  quite  a  lot  when " 

"Yes,  I  know,  you  must  have  left  me  every- 
thing, but  I " 

"Yes?"  eagerly. 

"I  spent  it." 

"How?" 

"I  bought  this  house  with  it." 

"So  you  are  the  owner !"  he  cried.  "Ye  gods ! 
Then  why  didn't  you  live  here?" 

"There  was  no  money  left  to  live  here  on,"  she 
answered,  tonelessly.  "I  let  it  for  a  bit,  but  it 
gradually  wanted  improving  and  doing  up,  and  I 
couldn't  afford  it,  until  at  last  the  tenants  dwindled 
away." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  sell  it?"  he  asked.  "It 
would  have  fetched  its  price  at  any  time." 

The  woman  turned  her  head  away,  and  a  tear 
fell  on  the  work-stained  hand. 
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The  man  put  his  brown  hand  over  hers.  "Tell 
me,  Nesta!"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  not  quite 
steady.  "Was  it  a  place  of  memories  for  you, 
too?" 

She  nodded,  and  the  tears  fell  faster. 

He  took  possession  of  both  her  hands,  and, 
dropping  on  his  knees  before  her,  gazed  earnestly 
into  her  face. 

"Nesta,  do  you  still  care?" 

She  answered  dully,  "I've  got  past  caring  about 
anything." 

He  laughed  exultantly.  "No,  your  tears  belie 
that  my  dear.  Tell  me,  did  you  divorce  me?  Is 
there  someone  else  who  has  a  right  to  you?  I 
never  heard." 

She  shook  her  head.  And  then,  at  his  look  of 
amazement,  she  said,  "Sit  up  here  and  I'll  tell 
you."  And  as  he  took  his  place  beside  her  again, 
she  spoke.  "For  Ted's  sake  I  couldn't  divorce 
you;  for  the  sake  of  those  happy  years  here,  I 
couldn't.  And  then — I  heard  you  had  gone  away 
to  fight.  And  so,  because  you  were  a  soldier, 
fighting  for  me  and  for  every  woman  of  your  land, 
I  couldn't  do  it  even  then.  I  told  the  solicitors, 
and  they  communicated  with  you." 

"I  didn't  get  the  letter,"  he  muttered.  "Nearly 
all  one's  letters  went  astray  at  Gallipoli ;  and  then 
in  France  we  moved  about  so  much." 

"I  didn't  know  if  you  ever  got  the  letter,  or  if 
you  had  determined  to  put  me  quite  out  of  your 
life  and  wouldn't  answer."  He  began  to  inter- 
rupt her,  but  she  went  on  tonelessly,  her  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  her  eyes  on  the  vista  of 
tall  shrubberies  and  flowers  around  her. 

"I  was  poor  by  this  time,  so  poor  that  I  had  to 
work.  The  boys  all  came  back,  and  there  was  no 
word  of  you — no  sight  of  you.  Ted — he  was  deli- 
cate from  the  changes  of  occupation  and  foods. 
He  got  ill — it  took  the  last  money  I  had.  He  died 
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"  The  man  started,  clenched  his  fists,  mut- 
tered an  oath,  but  still  the  voice  went  on.  "I 
wanted  him  buried  here  in  this  garden,  but  they 
wouldn't  allow  it ;  said  it  was  unhealthy ;  so  I  took 
his  toys — poor  boy,  they  were  only  a  rag  rabbit, 
and  a  broken  wooden  engine,  all  he  had — and  I 
buried  them  here,  and  that  is  why  I  would  never 
sell,  even  though  it  might  have  brought  me  money 
to  live  on." 

The  man's  face  was  working.  He  stooped  and 
covered  it  with  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 
So  it  was  for  the  boy's  sake  only.  There  were  no 
memories  for  her  that  he  shared ! 

"And  now ?" 

"I  do  washing  to  earn  my  living,  such  as  it  is." 
She  flung  out  her  arms  with  a  hopeless,  desperate 
gesture.  She  turned  to  face  him  at  last,  and  was 
startled  out  of  her  unnatural  calm  to  see  him. 
"Alec,  Alec,"  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  strong, 
bowed  shoulder.  "Don't  take  it  like  that !  What 
happened  to  you?" 

He  turned  a  haggard  face  to  her  and  answered. 
"Nothing.  I  fought  with  the  other  lads,  and 
eventually  came  back  to  an  empty  world.  I  did 
not  even  look  up  the  solicitors  to  make  sure  if 
you  had  put  the  divorce  through.  I  was  so  cer- 
tain you  must  have.  I  longed  for  you  both;  God 
knows  how  I  longed  for  you!  but  imagined  you 
belonged  to  some  other  man,  and  dreaded  meeting 
you  in  the  streets,  prosperous,  happy,  with  some- 
one else.  Another  Digger  with  whom  I  had  been 
friendly  over  the  other  side  suggested  my  going 
into  partnership  with  him  in  a  plantation  in  the 
islands,  so  I  did,  and  have  been  living  there  ever 
since." 

"Why  did  you  come  here  again?"  she  asked. 

"One  of  us  had  to  come  on  business.  We  tossed, 
and  it  fell  to  me.  And  hanging  round  Sydney 
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waiting  for  the  thing  to  go  through  has  been  more 
than  I  could  bear.  The  place  is  peopled  with 
ghosts — haunted  with  memories." 

There  was  silence,  then  he  turned  to  her  again. 
"Nesta,  as  you  didn't  divorce  me,  you  are  still  my 
wife,  and  as  such  I  owe  you  an  allowance.  I  have 
prospered  up  there.  Will  you  please  let  me  make 
you  comfortable,  for  the  old  days?" 

He  faltered  many  times,  and  at  last  stopped, 
embarrassed. 

'No,"  she  cried  vehemently,  savagely.  "I  won't 
take  anything  more !" 

"Are  you  still  so  bitter,  then  ?" 

Silence. 

"Nesta,  wife  of  mine,  for  you  still  are  that! 
Couldn't  we  make  our  garden  of  memories  a  gar- 
den of  Resurrection  ?  Even  God  was  allowed  His. 
Couldn't  we  make  a  fresh  start,  and  build  up  a 
little  hope  and  happiness  at  some  future  date,  as 
we  could  build  up  this  house  again?  I  know  I 
was  wrong  in  the  old  days.  I  know  I  deserved 
whatever  fate  you  cared  to  mete  out  to  me.  But 
the  very  fact  that  you  were  merciful  then  shows 
you  could  be  merciful  now.  Will  you,  Nesta? 
Will  you  let  me  care  for  you  as  my  money  can  do 
it,  as  my  love  will  surely  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
time  you  once  loved  me?  For  Ted's  sake ?"  Then 
as  she  did  not  answer,  he  went  on  more  bitterly. 
"I  know  it's  asking  a  great  deal — perhaps  an  im- 
possibility— but  I  promise  I  will  never  molest  you 
in  any  way.  Just  to  care  for  you,  just  to  give 
you  the  rest  you  need,  just  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
you,  is  all  I  ask.  I've  learned  a  lesson  since  I 
saw  you  last,  Nesta.  I  think  you  would  find  me 
a  changed  man." 

He  stopped  pleading,  as  the  woman  at  last 
turned  towards  him. 

•'Let's  go  into  the  house,"  she  said.  They  rose 
together  and  walked  in  silence  down  the  garden 
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until  they  came  to  the  wide  verandah  that  almost 
encircled  the  once  beautiful  little  bungalow.  In 
silence  she  inserted  the  key  and  they  entered. 
The  house  was  devoid  of  furniture,  the  blank, 
unseeing  walls  stood  stern  and  forbidding,  echo- 
ing the  sound  of  their  feet  as  they  walked  from 
room  to  room.  At  the  door  of  the  smoking-room 
she  paused,  and  inserted  another  key.  "This  is 
the  other  reason  why  I  couldn't  sell  the  house," 
she  said,  as  she  threw  open  the  door. 

This  had  been  his  OWTI  special  sanctum,  and  the 
man  uttered  an  astonished  exclamation  as  he 
looked.  Although  none  of  the  other  rooms  was 
furnished,  this  one  had  not  been  touched,  except 
that  the  rugs  that  had  lain  on  the  floor  were 
rolled  in  a  heap  in  a  corner,  in  a  bag.  The  room 
smelt  fresh  and  sweet.  In  one  corner,  beside  the 
fireplace,  was  his  own  particular  chair,  the  little 
round  table  beside  it,  where  still  lay  a  pipe  and  a 
tobacco-pouch.  A  footstool,  faded  and  shabby 
now,  stood  in  its  appointed  place  at  its  feet.  In 
another  corner  was  the  desk  where  he  was  wont 
to  do  his  writing,  its  array  of  pens  and  different 
types  of  ink  still  in  their  places.  His  eyes  travelled 
quickly  from  there  to  the  mantel-piece,  where 
stood  the  old-fashioned  photograph  of  their  wed- 
ding group — from  that  to  the  pictures  lining  the 
walls.  Everywhere  it  was  the  same,  everything 
had  been  preserved  with  scrupulous,  loving  care. 

Before  he  could  recover  his  surprise  a  quiet 
voice  spoke  beside  him.  "You  see,  Alec,  I  have 
my  House  of  Memories,  too." 

He  turned  sharply,  his  face  transfigured  with 
gladness.  "Oh,  God,  that  I  should  have  a  wife 
like  this!"  And  then  with  one  stride  he  reached 
her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  "I  want  no  other 
proof  than  this  that  all  is  well  between  us,  wife 
of  mine.  Oh,  if  I  had  known  this  all  these  weary 
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years !  But,  no,  we've  done  with  regrets,  wonder- 
ful woman,  haven't  we?" 

And,  her  tears  again  overflowing,  her  face  full 
of  tenderness  as  she  gave  herself  to  him,  the 
woman  nodded. 

Then,  because  neither  of  them  could  speak, 
because  of  the  thoughts  which  filled  the  mind  of 
each,  he  drew  her  gently  to  the  window,  and  they 
watched  together,  as  they  had  watched  so  many 
times  before,  the  view  across  the  harbour.  And 
the  setting  sun  made  a  shimmering  light  upon  the 
water,  dazzling  the  eyes,  catching  at  the  heart- 
strings with  its  beauty,  and  a  few  early  lights 
twinkled  their  gladness  on  a  darkening  world. 
And  though  in  the  distance  there  were  all  the 
signs  of  a  bustling,  busy,  throbbing  world  at  the 
close  of  its  day,  yet  in  this  house,  and  in  these  two 
hearts,  there  was  the  calm,  the  peace  of  early 
dawn. 
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HEART-STRINGS. 

WHY  on  earth  doesn't  someone  stop  that  girl 
playing!  It's  awful.  Upon  my  word,  it 
makes  the  place  unbearable.  It  might  be 
a  hurdy-gurdy!"  cried  Bobby,  exasperated. 

"It's  the  heat  and  the  flies  that  have  got  on 
your  nerves,"  laughed  Larry  Alford,  taking 
another  piece  of  toast. 

"Rats!"  exclaimed  Bobby.  "No  one  can  say 
it's  anything  like  enjoyment  to  listen  to  her." 

The  restaurant  was  crowded  with  early 
Christmas  shoppers — the  room  airless  and  hot,  the 
waitresses  languid,  the  flies  busy.  Electric  fans 
roared  near  by,  but  only  sufficed  to  move  the  stuffy 
air  from  one  spot  to  another.  Plates  clattered, 
voices  droned,  and,  above  all,  jingled  the  band, 
about  whose  playing  the  men  were  speaking. 

It  was  comprised  of  a  piano,  'cello  and  violin, 
and  at  this  moment  was  dragging  out  "Roses  of 
Picardy." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  laughed  Jim  Calder,  another 
of  the  party,  "she  hasn't  any  life,  that  girl — she 
wants  some  go  in  her.  She'd  play  all  right  if  only 
she'd  put  her  mind  to  it — feel  it,  you  know." 

"It's  such  a  rotten  tune,  anyway,"  said  Bobbie, 
contemptuously. 

"It's  not  the  tune;  it's  her,"  answered  Jim.  "I 
tell  you  what — she's  never  been  in  love.  Anyone 
could  tell  that!" 
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"Well,  I  wish  someone'd  make  love  to  her  quick 
and  lively,"  said  Bobbie. 

The  three  men  laughed.  "Take  her  on  if  you're 
so  keen." 

"Not  for  me,  thanks.  But,  I  say,  Larry,  you're 
the  only  bachelor  present;  it's  up  to  you  to  do 
your  fellow-mankind  a  good  turn — not  that  I  think 
anything  could  make  that  girl  play  any  better!" 

"I  bet  being  in  love  would,"  said  Jim. 

Bobbie  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  nearly  upset  his 
glass. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  he  said.  "You  and  I'll  have 
a  bet,  Jim.  Larry  is  to  get  to  know  her  and  make 
love  to  her,  and  see  if  he  can  wake  her  up.  We'll 
give  him  three  weeks.  Have  you  made  any  plans 
yet  for  Christmas,  Larry?  No!  That's  good. 
You  can  hang  round  town  at  the  heels  of  a 
violinist,  and  decide  our  bet  for  us." 

"Oh,  I  say,  that's  rot !  I  never  entered  into  the 
agreement." 

"That's  the  best  of  being  a  bachelor,"  giggled 
Bobbie.  "You  lads  have  all  the  fun." 

"I  refuse,"  indignantly. 

"Rats!  It's  only  for  fun.  You're  too  stodgy. 
She  wouldn't  look  bad  in  a  decent  hat  and  with 
the  glow  of  excitement  in  her  cheeks.  Eh,  Jim  ?" 

Larry  protested,  but  the  others  laughed  and 
said,  "Be  a  sport,  Larry.  The  reward  will  be  a 
dinner  to  you  if  you  can  get  her  in  three  weeks' 
time  to  play  that  tune  so  that  a  fellow  can  eat 
without  getting  indigestion." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Madge  Elliot  shut  the  case  of  her  violin  with  a 
sharp  bang.  "Thank  heaven  that's  over,"  she 
muttered,  "for  a  little  time,  anyway." 

She  was  at  war  with  the  world.  No  one  wanted 
to  hear  her,  she  said  rebelliously.  No  one  clapped 
or  appeared  even  to  notice  that  she  had  been 
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playing.  From  one  to  two  o'clock  every  day  she 
sat  and  droned  out  tune  after  tune,  assisted  in  a 
dull  sort  of  a  way  by  'cello  and  piano.  And  what 
was  it  all  for?  She  used  to  love  music,  but  now 
it  was  a  drudgery;  a  talent  used  to  keep  herself 
alive.  She  had  hoped  years  ago  to  study,  but  her 
father  had  died  and  left  her  and  her  mother 
almost  penniless,  and  she  had  had  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Her  violin  was  a  cheap  one.  Her  good  one 
had  gone  with  most  of  the  furniture  to  pay  the 
bills  her  father  had  left  behind,  and  so  she  was 
not  even  in  sympathy  with  her  instrument.  It 
was  a  rotten,  hot,  dull  world,  she  thought,  with 
only  a  stuffy  bedroom  to  call  home.  Her  mother 
had  died  a  year  ago,  and  she  had  no  real  pal,  and 
felt  at  this  moment  intensely  alone. 

A  cheery  voice  behind  her  said,  "Good  after- 
noon," but  she  did  not  turn.  No  one  could  be 
speaking  to  her! 

But  again,  "Good  afternoon.  You  have  finished 
playing  for  the  day,  have  you?"  and  she  turned, 
flushing  crimson,  to  meet  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  and 
to  see  a  tall,  dark  man  confronting  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  before  she  had  thought ;  "I  have 
to  play  again  at  four,"  and  then  blushed  to  think 
that  she  had  been  fool  enough  to  answer  him. 
She  should  have  ignored  him  altogether.  But  he 
had  a  nice  face,  and  when  he  spoke  again  she 
stopped  to  listen. 

"It  must  be  rotten  to  have  to  play  whether  you 
feel  like  it  or  not,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
it's  so  hot  to-day,  isn't  it?" 

She  found  herself  walking  towards  the  lift  with 
him. 

"Yes" — she  became  confused.  Here  was  she, 
a  girl  of  twenty-four,  used  to  earning  her  living, 
being  "picked  up"  for  the  first  time! 

They  had  the  lift  to  themselves,  she  saw  with  a 
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sigh  of  relief,  but  she  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
him  quickly. 

"RWhat  will  you  do  now?  Can  I  take  you  any- 
where? I  have  a  car,"  Larry  said. 

"I  do  nothing,  thanks,  and  want  nothing."  She 
became  frigidly  cool. 

"I  say,  don't  be  offended.  I  thought  you  looked 
lonely,  you  know,  and  perhaps  you'd  like  a  chat. 
No  offence  meant,  really!" 

And  then  she  melted.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  wrong 
after  all,  and  she  did  want  someone  to  talk  to.  So 
she  smiled  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  lift  and  said, 
"Thanks.  That  was  nice  of  you.  Would  you 
drive  me  to  the  Gallery,  then?" 

In  another  minute  she  was  seated  beside  him 
in  an  Amercan  single-seated  car. 

"Do  you  like  pictures?"  he  said.  "I  love  them, 
so  may  I  come,  too?" 

"Why,  yes ;  but  haven't  you  anything  to  do  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  recklessly.  "I've  finished  for  the 
day." 

Half  an  hour  later  found  them  seated  side  by 
side  in  the  cool,  lofty  Gallery,  in  front  of  Arthur 
Streeton's  "View  on  the  Hawkesbury  River." 

"Let's  sit  here,"  said  Madge.  "I'm  tired,  and 
this  always  rests  me.  Just  look  at  the  blue  river. 
It's  lovely,  isn't  it?  It  puts  me  at  peace  again 
every  time." 

"So  you  come  here  a  lot?"  Larry  asked. 

"Why,  yes.  It  doesn't  cost  money,  and  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  really  being  in  the  country," 
she  laughed,  but  her  voice  was  tired. 

"That's  rotten,  you  know — not  being  able  to 
get  away!" 

She  turned  impulsively  towards  him.  "Do  you 
think  they  pay  me  enough  at  Florry's  for  me 
to  take  train  trips  into  the  country?" 

"No,  but "  he  hesitated. 
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"The  country  is  for  people  like  you,  who  can 
afford  cars  and  petrol  enough  to  get  you  there. 
Oh,  come  away !  I've  got  a  grievance  against  the 
world,  it  seems." 

Larry  did  not  press  the  subject,  and  later  left 
her  at  the  street  entrance  to  Florry's.  He  noticed 
the  tired  look  come  back  to  her  face  as  they  left 
the  Gallery,  and  the  hot  north  wind  scorched  their 
faces,  but  she  bade  him  good-bye  cheerily,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  outing. 

And  so  it  happened  that  for  several  days  he 
waited  for  her  to  finish  her  two  o'clock  playing 
and  drove  her  somewhere  until  four.  One  day  a 
glorious  south  breeze  had  sprung  up  across  the 
bay,  and  when  he  said,  "Whither,  my  lady  fair?" 
as  he  pressed  the  self-starter,  she  answered,  "Oh, 
please  take  me  to  St.  Kilda  to  feel  the  air !" 

He  laughed,  and  they  sped  along  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  along  St.  Kilda  Road, 
with  its  green  plots  and  fresh,  cool  sprays  on  the 
grass,  and  its  rockeries  and  beds  of  flowers. 

But  when  they  came  to  St.  Kilda  he  would  not 
stop.  "Let's  go  to  Brighton,"  he  said;  "it's 
cooler  there,  and  quieter."  So  they  sped  on,  and 
presently  abandoned  the  car  by  the  road  and 
crossed  the  ti-tree  to  the  beach. 

"Isn't  it  lovely?"  she  said,  looking  across  the 
bay,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  hand  to  her  hat. 
"Isn't  it  cool  and" — she  paused  for  a  word — 
"bonza?" 

He  laughed.  He  lay  on  the  sand  looking  up  at 
her. 

"You  young  Australian !"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  I  glory  in  it.  I  have  the  love 
of  the  country  in  my  brain ;  the  very  air,  I'm  sure, 
is  nicer  here  than  anywhere  else." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  he  said.  "So  you  love  the 
country  as  well  as  the  sea?" 

"Rather!    But  I  know  it  so  little.    I  went  for 
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a  day  excursion  to  Healesville  once.  That's  about 
all  I've  seen,  except  places  near  Melbourne." 

It  was  Friday ;  Christmas  Day  was  on  the  Mon- 
day, and  already  a  week  since  the  bet  had  been 
made  between  the  two  men. 

"What  are  you  doing  for  Christmas  ?"  he  asked, 
toying  with  some  sand.  She  had  started  a  small 
sand  castle,  and  was  patting  and  fixing  it  by  his 
side,  like  a  child.  She  had  taken  her  hat  off,  and 
her  hair  was  untidy,  with  the  breeze  blowing 
through  it.  She  pushed  it  back  impatiently,  and 
sat  back  against  her  heels  miserably.  "Oh,  don't 
remind  me!  We  get  a  fortnight's  holiday.  Mr. 
Parker  is  renovating  and  painting,  and  Florry's 
is  to  be  closed  until  after  New  Year." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  say  'Hurrah!'  instead  of 
looking  pathetic?"  he  laughed.  "You  ought  to  be 
awfully  bucked." 

"But  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  myself  for  a 
fortnight?"  she  asked.  "I've -nowhere  to  go, 
nothing  to  do,  no  money  to  spare  to  take  a  real 
holiday." 

And  then  inspiration  came  to  Larry. 

"I  say,  I've  got  a  little  hut  in  the  Christmas 
Hills — the  proper  place  for  a  Christmas  holiday! 
Why  not — will  you  go  there?"  Before  she  could 
answer  he  ran  on  eagerly :  "It's  a  small  place,  but 
comfy.  We  could  fish,  and  go  for  walks  and 
drives,  and  do  anything  you  like.  We — I  have  a 
married  couple  who  keep  it  for  me,  and  they'd 
look  after  you."  He  sat  up  hurriedly  to  meet 
her  eyes  and  to  see  her  flushed  face. 

"I  say,  don't  look  like  that,"  he  cried,  boyishly. 
"Have  I  been  a  rotter  to  you?  Do  I  look  as  if  I 
would?  Madge,  we've  been  good  pals  so  far.  You 
say  you  want  a  holiday,  and  I  have  a  delightful 
spot  to  take  you  to.  I  try  to  get  up  there  for 
Christmas  always — the  fishing's  good.  If  you 
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like,  I  won't  go  at  all.  Mrs.  Malone*  will  look 
after  you  alone." 

Madge  gave  in  then.  "I'm  sorry  I  looked  hate- 
ful," she  said.  "I  think  it's  perfectly  sweet  of 
you  to  think  of  it!  I  should  love  to  come  and  be 
looked  after  by  Mrs.  Malone,  and  I  hope  you'll  get 
some  good  fishing.  I  promise  not  to  disturb  you." 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  next  afternoon 
found  them  driving  up  to  Christmas  Hills.  Madge 
was  almost  too  excited  to  speak,  except  for  sudden 
gurgles  of  delight,  or  gasps  of  joy  as  each  turn 
in  the  road  brought  fresh  beauties  of  the  Aus- 
tralian type  that  no  lover  of  his  country  can  miss 
seeing. 

Sunset  found  them  at  Larry's  farm,  the  evening 
light  softening  and  enhancing  the  hard  lines  of 
the  wooden,  iron-roofed  house.  An  old  garden 
where  flowers  and  creepers  ran  riot  in  confused 
masses  of  colour,  where  paths  wandered  and 
flowers  grew  as  they  listed,  faced  them  as  they 
drew  up  in  the  car. 

"The  old  homestead  was  burnt  down,"  he  ex- 
plained, "so  the  Pater  had  this  beastly  thing  put 
up.  But  we  needed  the  iron  roof  for  the  water, 
and  it's  comfy  inside." 

"The  garden's  such  a  contrast  to  the  house," 
said  Madge. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "The  other  house  was 
made  of  mud  and  logs.  Pretty,  but  awfully  dirty." 

He  opened  a  small  wicker  gate,  and  presently 
they  were  met  by  a  middle-aged  woman  whom 
Larry  introduced  as  Mrs.  Malone. 

"The  things  you  ordered  have  come,  Mr.  Al- 
ford,"  she  said.  "Joe's  just  gone  down  in  the  cart 
for  them." 

"Good!"  cried  Larry.    "What  time's  tea?" 

"Whenever  you'd  like  it,"  Mrs.  Malone  answered. 
"We've  only  eggs." 

"Eggs  are  just  the  thing,  aren't  they,  Madge?" 
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turning  to  the  girl.  "Let's  have  it  now,  and  then 
we'll  go  for  a  walk.  I  want  to  show  you  the 
Yarra  up  here — you'll  love  it." 

His  cheery  voice  seemed  to  fill  the  small  house, 
and  Mrs.  Malone  went  off  to  the  kitchen  chuckling. 
And  so  the  days  drifted  by.  Christmas  Day  was 
hot,  and  they  crept  down  into  the  gully  and  lay 
in  the  cool  of  the  tall  gums,  and  swore  at  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  ate  sweets.  Sometimes  Larry 
fished,  but  more  often  smoked  and  dozed. 

Boxing  Day  was  hotter  still,  and  they  bathed 
in  the  cool,  deep  pool  in  a  bend  of  the  river.  Madge 
was  not  a  strong  swimmer,  and  was  once  nearly 
caught  in  the  swirl  of  the  current,  but  Larry 
came  to  the  rescue  and  dragged  her  out,  despite 
her  struggles,  and  made  her  lie  down  under  the 
bank,  where  the  water  was  shallow. 

"That's  the  place  for  rotten  swimmers,"  he 
said,  and  dived  off  a  rock  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

"That's  swank !"  Madge  retorted,  and  undid  her 
hair  to  let  it  dry. 

That  night  there  was  a  change,  and  the  two 
sat  out  on  the  verandah  and  watched  the  flashes 
of  lightning  fill  the  whole  sky,  and  heard  the  rolls 
of  thunder  with  thankfulness.  And  then  the 
rain  came,  and  Madge  awoke  next  morning  to 
hear  the  soft  drip,  drip  on  grateful  trees  and 
plants,  and  looked  out  upon  a  new  world,  softened 
and  gentle  after  the  stormy  night.  A  week  went 
by,  and  Larry  was  astonished  and  amused  to  find 
on  Sunday  that  Madge  wanted  to  go  to  church. 

"Help !"  he  said,  and  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Maione 
to  ask  if  there  were  one. 

"I  haven't  been  to  one  since  I  was  about 
eighteen,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  I'd  know  what 
to  do,  but  I'll  see  you  through." 

The  church  was  a  small,  wooden  one,  some  four 
miles  away  at  the  cross-roads.  The  space  for  it 
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was  cut  out  of  the  bush,  and  it  seemed  to  Madge 
the  very  embodiment  of  this  country  life.  The 
service  was  sleepy  and  dull,  but  Madge  was  up- 
lifted by  its  simplicity,  and  her  rapt,  quiet  look 
influenced  Larry  more  than  he  knew.  Although 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  service,  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  her,  and  so  it  was  that  he  came  out  of 
the  little  door  in  a  quiet,  thoughtful  mood. 

"Do  you  realise  that  to-morrow  is  New  Year's 
Day?"  she  said,  breaking  the  silence  which  had 
held  them  both.  "New  Year,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  resolutions  and  determinations.  Are  you 
making  any  good  resolutions  to-night?" 

"I  hope  not,"  he  said,  flippantly.  "I  hate  them 
because  they  never  last,  and  only  make  one  mor- 
bid when  one  breaks  them." 

New  Year's  Day  came  and  passed,  and  Larry 
was  suddenly  reminded  of  his  promise  to  deter- 
mine the  bet  by  a  postcard  re-addressed  from  his 
rooms  in  town,  saying,  "Cheerio!  How  about  bet? 
Are  we  to  have  that  dinner? — Yours  ever, 
Bobbie." 

Larry  crushed  the  card  up  in  his  hand,  then 
thoughtfully  folded  it  out  and  tore  it  up  into  small 
pieces  before  he  threw  it  away.  He  went  off  alone 
to  fish  that  day,  where  the  climb  would  be  too 
rough  for  Madge,  and  she  took  a  book  down  the 
gully,  but  forgot  about  it  as  she  sat,  leaning 
against  the  old  gum,  watching  the  water  flow  by. 

These  last  few  days  had  altered  her  a  little. 
She  was  at  peace  again  with  the  world.  Town 
and  its  stuffiness  seemed  aeons  away;  life  was  so 
peaceful  and  restful  here.  A  little  colour  was 
coming  back  into  her  cheeks.  Her  carriage  was 
better,  her  step  more  buoyant.  But  to-day  she 
looked  at  the  water  wistfully  as  she  realised  that 
in  a  few  more  days  her  holiday  would  be  over,  and 
she  would  be  playing  the  same  old  round  of  tunes 
in  the  same  old  spot. 
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"Oh,  curse !  Why  hasn't  everyone  enough  money 
not  to  bother  about  work!"  she  cried  aloud,  and 
laughed  at  herself  for  the  absurdity  of  her  re- 
mark, and  climbed  the  hill  home. 

By-and-bye  Larry  came  home  full  of  good 
spirits.  He  had  had  a  good  day's  fishing,  and 
was  healthily  tired.  He  lay  in  the  hammock  on 
the  verandah  smoking  and  dozing,  after  tea,  and 
Madge  crept  into  the  living-room  and  opened  the 
old  piano.  It  was  out  of  tune  and  rather  harsh, 
but  Madge  had  a  pretty  voice,  and  sang  several 
songs  sweetly. 

Then  all  at  once  she  played  "Roses  of  Picardy." 
It  was  a  favourite  of  hers.  When  she  had  finished 
Larry  called  her. 

"I  say!" 

She  shut  the  piano  and  went  out  to  him. 

"That  was  good-o,"  he  said.  "You  play  that 
on  the  violin  too,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.      "It's  old,  but  I  like  it." 

"I  say,  will  you  play  that  at  Florry's  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th?" 

"Yes;  why?"  she  smiled.  "Monday's  the  day 
they'll  open  again." 

"Yes.      I'll  be  there,"  he  said. 

She  sat  on  the  verandah  gazing  up  at  the  new 
young  moon,  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees, 
and  hummed  the  tune  beneath  her  breath.  Larry 
sprang  out  of  the  hammock  and  came  to  her  side. 

"Madge,  you've  had  a  good  time  here,  haven't 
you?" 

She  nodded.  "You  are  pleased  with  the  way 
we've  looked  after  you — grateful  for  my  common- 
sense — had  a  good  holiday,  and  all  that?  Well?" 
He  spoke  clumsily — roughly. 

Every  question  had  been  answered  by  a  nod 
except  the  last,  and  then  Madge  turned  to  him, 
put  the  hand  that  had  reached  towards  her  gently 
away,  and  said,  "Larry,  I've  had  a  wonderful, 
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beautiful  time,  that  I  want  to  remember  always. 
Don't  spoil  it!"  and  went  inside. 

Larry  cursed  himself,  realizing  that  it  was  not 
the  thought  of  the  bet  that  had  made  him  speak 
as  he  had  done,  but  because  she  was  herself  quiet 
and  responsive,  deep  and  passionate,  true-hearted 
and  kind,  and  he  stumbled  out  into  the  starry 
night  to  readjust  his  world. 

The  next  day  they  drove  to  town. 

The  following  Monday  the  three  friends  met 
again. 

"Had  a  good  holiday,  Larry?"  asked  Jim. 

"Hope  my  bet's  going  well?"  laughed  Bobbie, 
as  he  gave  his  order.  Larry  changed  the  sub- 
ject. But  soon  he  heard  the  opening  chords  of 
"Roses  of  Picardy,"  and  sat  back  to  listen. 

His  mind  flew  back  to  that  cool,  starry  night, 
as  he  lay  in  the  hammock,  and  his  heart  beat  as  it 
had  then  at  the  nearness  of  her,  and  the  infinite 
sweetness  of  the  words  as  she  sang  them. 

"By  Jove !"  said  Jim,  "Larry's  done  the  trick." 

The  soft  notes  drifted  to  them  from  across  the 
room,  full  of  pathos,  full  of  tenderness,  full  of 
meaning.  They  listened  silently  until  the  last 
note,  then — 

"Larry,  you  old  dog !"  cried  Bobbie,  delightedly. 
"I've  won  my  bet !" 

Larry  declaimed  it  savagely.  "You  were  both 
wrong,"  he  said.  "All  the  child  wanted  was  a 
bit  of  human  kindness." 

"You  were  all  wrong,"  Madge  laughingly  told 
them  three  months  later,  at  a  dinner  given  in  her 
honour  as  Larry's  bride.  "I  fell  in  love  with 
Larry  because  he  didn't  make  love  to  me,  so  ycu'll 
all  have  to  pay  me!" 

Which  they  did  willingly,  and  in  their  own 
ways. 
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SOMETHING  must  be  done,  Bob.  In  another 
few  weeks  the  term  will  be  up,  and  Harold 
will  have  to  know  that  we  haven't  enough 
money  for  another  quarter  at  school,  even."  Mar- 
garet Upwood  spoke,  her  face  hard  and  expres- 
sionless, her  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead.  She  could 
not  bear  to  turn  to  her  husband  and  see  the  for- 
lorn, hopeless  expression  his  face  always  wore 
when  she  spoke  of  money.  But  his  voice  cut  her 
like  a  knife  as  he  spoke. 

"I  know,  Marg.  It's  hell,  isn't  it  ?  But  we  can't 
do  anything  more." 

''He's  only  fourteen,"  the  woman  said,  fiercely. 
"It's  cruel  to  bring  him  away  from  school  at  that 
age!" 

"And  to  this,"  muttered  the  man,  waving  his 
arm  before  him. 

They  were  driving  along  in  an  antiquated 
buggy,  drawn  by  a  worn-out,  starved-looking  horse 
of  uncertain  age.  Around  them  on  all  sides  was 
desolation;  the  desolation  of  an  Australian 
drought.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  for  miles ;  the  hot, 
dry  sand  scorched  one's  eyes;  the  dust  blinded 
one.  As  far  as  one  could  see  there  was  hardly 
even  a  tree  to  bring  a  relief  of  green ;  nothing  but 
an  arid,  desolate  waste. 

Clearly  a  selector's  country.  The  road  mean- 
dered at  will,  taking  long  turns  here  round  a 
stump,  and  there  round  a  ring-barked  tree  that 
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had  fallen  years  before  across  it,  and  had  never 
been  carted  away.  The  gates  opened  with  diffi- 
culty, well  patched  with  wire,  and  odd  pieces  of 
wood,  until  there  was  hardly  any  original  gate 
left  The  fences  would  not  have  stopped  a  horse 
in  its  course,  much  less  a  rabbit.  Fortunately, 
just  now,  even  rabbits  were  scarce,  as  there  was 
not  enough  grass  to  keep  even  them  alive.  The 
man  and  woman  drove  on  silently  for  a  while. 

"Can  you  suggest  anything,  Marg?"  he  said  at 
last,  turning  to  her. 

"What  can  we  do?"  she  answered  hopelessly. 
"We've  borrowed  from  mother,  and  can't  do  that 
again  Father  was  always  hard  and  wouldn't 
help.  The  place  is  mortgaged  past  its  worth. 
Unless  we  start  borrowing  from  our  friends 
there's  nothing  left.  And,  Bob,  we  couldn't  do 
that,  could  we?" 

"Who  is  there,  anyway,  to  call  friend  enough 
to  ask  for  money — or  enemy  enough.  For  borrow- 
ing always  ends  in  a  broken  friendship,  eh,  Marg  ?" 

"Yes,  and  we've  been  so  out  of  the  world  that 
even  our  friends  have  forgotten  us."  There  was 
pathos  in  her  tone. 

The  man  turned  to  her  suddenly.  "Marg,  old 
girl,  would  you  like  to  give  it  up?" 

"What?" 

"All  of  this,  this  struggle,  this  awful  existence. 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  ageing  yourself  like 
this  and  losing  all  that's  worth  living  for." 

The  woman  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Don't 
talk  like  that.  Bob.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  it  is  Harold  who's  worth  living  for,  and  we 
must  try  to  scrape  up  enough  money  to  give  him 
his  birthright.  We'll  hang  on,  Bob.  Something 
will  turn  up  soon.  Why,  it  might  even  rain !" 

Bob  laughed  cynically,  but  Margaret  glanced 
round  as  they  drove  along. 

"Don't  laugh,  old  man.     See  those  are  good 
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clouds  over  there,  and  it's  been  so  warm  all  day. 
I  feel  as  if  something's  going  to  happen." 

The  buggy  soon  came  to  a  gate,  and  the  weary 
horse  slackened  his  pace  to  a  walk,  and  then 
stopped  of  his  own  accord.  Bob  handed  the  reins 
to  his  wife,  and  climbed  down.  "This  damn  gate," 
he  said,  as  he  struggled  with  it.  "I  must  really 
get  up  an  hour  earlier  to-morrow  and  mend  it, 
though  the  thing  wants  to  be  scrapped  al- 
together." 

Margaret  encouraged  the  ancient  horse  through 
the  opening  and  waited  until  Bob  climbed  in  again, 
and  then  mechanically  gave  him  the  reins.  The 
house  was  now  in  sight,  a  drab,  untidy,  unpainted, 
weather-beaten  cottage,  with  only  a  few  pepper 
trees  to  shelter  it  from  the  dust  storms  which 
raged  all  summer  long.  A  broken-down  fence 
bounded  it,  and  several  shabby  sheds  leant  affec- 
tionately against  it  in  one  corner.  A  rusty  wind- 
mill tottered  in  another  corner,  facing  the  creek. 
It  had  not  been  in  working  order  for  months, 
but  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  creek  this  did 
not  matter  very  much.  A  few  nondescript  fowls 
hovered  about,  in  and  out  of  the  fence,  and  as 
the  buggy  approached  an  ear-splitting  welcome 
from  half-a-dozen  dogs  of  all  parentage  greeted 
them. 

"Lie  down,  Tiger;  shut  up,  Bessie."  swore  the 
man  savagely,  and  turned  to  unharness  the  horse. 

This  was  home,  this  dreary,  desolate  spot. 
This  had  been  their  home  for  ten  years.  Not 
always  had  it  been  like  this.  Good  years  had 
smiled  on  them,  and  they  had  made  their  little 
profit  and  put  by  a  meagre  bit  year  by  year  for 
Harold's  education.  Times  were  when  Judge 
Harrison,  that  austere,  forbidding  man,  Mar- 
garet's father,  had  even  thought  that  his  penni- 
less son-in-law  looked  like  making  good,  when  he 
was  a  little  less  harsh  with  his  daughter  for  hav- 
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ing  gone  against  his  advice  and  married  Bob  Up- 
wood.  And  then  the  lean  years  had  come,  and 
bit  by  bit  the  money  they  had  saved  went  to  pay 
debts,  to  secure  feed  for  the  sheep ;  to  pay  drovers 
to  take  the  half -starved  beasts  to  a  cruel  market 
which  had  seemed  a  slaughter  house  to  his  ha- 
rassed mind,  when  he  saw  the  meagre  cheque 
they  brought  in;  to  meet  the  loss  of  this 
and  that  through  fire  and  storm,  and  to  finally 
pay  off  the  last  man  they  could  afford  to  employ. 
A  nigger  was  now  the  only  man  Bob  Upwood  had 
working  for  him — a  man  to  do  the  very  roughest 
jobs,  a  man  who,  every  time  his  cheques  came  in, 
wandered  off  to  the  township  eight  miles  away, 
and  drank  himself  unconscious  within  a  few  hours. 
It  seemed  a  sin  to  Bob  that  he  should  have  to 
part  with  his  treasured  store  of  money  for  that, 
and  he  used  to  make  himself  morbid  thinking  of 
what  he  could  have  done  with  it  if  he  had  just 
earned  it.  Money  never  seemed  to  come  in  to 
him,  but  to  go  out  and  go  out  endlessly. 

And  here  he  was  doing  the  whole  show  himself, 
and  how  could  a  man  hope  to  get  on  and  improve 
when  every  single  thing  had  to  wait  for  his  own 
hands?  And  here  Bob  smiled  thoughtfully  as  he 
finished  unharnessing  the  old  horse.  God!  had 
not  Margaret  worked  like  a  Trojan  all  these 
months,  doing  a  man's  work,  earning  all  the  time 
a  man's  wages?  His  eyes  lit  upon  a  maddock 
in  the  buggy.  She  had  been  working  for  days  at 
a  stubborn  acre  of  seedlings,  and  had  triumphantly 
finished  them  all.  And  her  hands  were  red  and 
hard  and  swollen,  like  a  man's. 

And  while  he  cut  and  split  new  logs  for  the 
fencing  did  she  not  help  him  put  them  in  their 
place,  digging  the  hard,  dried  ground,  lifting, 
pulling,  shoving?  God,  what  could  he  have  done 
without  her! 
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He  remembered  the  day  he  had  discharged 
his  last  man — for  one  couldn't  call  Sambo  a  man 
— she  had  come  to  him  and  persuaded  him  to  let 
her  help  in  the  paddocks.  "What  on  earth's  the 
use  of  my  being  here  all  day  and  you  out  in  the 
paddocks?"  she  said.  "Do  be  reasonable,  Bob. 
I  won't  do  too  much ;  we  can  go  out  and  I'll  light 
the  fire  and  we'll  have  our  hot  dinner  out  there, 
and  it'll  save  food,  too.  It's  so  lonely  here  all 
day!" 

And  he  had  acquiesced  eagerly.  It  was  enough 
to  drive  a  fellow  mad,  to  be  out  alone  all  the  time, 
with  never  anyone  to  talk  to,  but  occasionally  old 
Sambo  who  had  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

He  remembered  also  the  day  he  had  first  seen 
her  do  some  real  manual  labour.  Sambo  was 
having  one  of  his  bursts  in  the  town,  and  this 
job  must  be  finished  to-day,  and  he  was  cursing 
at  himself  for  not  being  two  men,  instead  of  one, 
when  she  had  come  up  and  given  a  hand.  He 
hadn't  realized  until  afterwards  how  much  she 
had  helped,  and  then  he  had  shut  his  eyes  to  it, 
as  he  knew  he  could  never  have  held  out  like  this 
without  her.  But  he  saw  her  hands  grow  harder 
and  harder,  her  face  almost  black  with  sunburn, 
and  her  clothes  shabbier. 

God!  What  a  life  for  her!  She  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  Melbourne  by  rich,  influential 
parents,  an  only  child — pampered,  petted,  made 
much  of,  and  never  fitted  for  anything  beyond 
the  usual  swirl  of  gaieties.  Before  she  was  eigh- 
teen she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  although 
her  father  refused  his  consent  until  she  was 
twenty-one,  she  had  considered  herself  engaged, 
and  during  the  three  years  had  studied  minutely 
every  subject  about  house-keeping  to  enabl0  her 
to  be  a  help  as  a  poor  man's  wife.  She  took 
courses  in  washing,  ironing,  baking,  cooking  and 
dress-making.  He  laughed  even  now  at  the 
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thought  of  her  first  cake,  and  remembered  how 
she  had  burst  into  hot,  tired  tears,  and  rushed  off 
to  bed,  when  her  family  had  chaffed  her  about 
it. 

At  length,  when  she  was  twenty-one,  her  father 
reluctantly  gave  his  consent,  and  moodily  pre- 
dicted all  sorts  of  untimely  ends  for  a  man  who 
tried  to  start  on  nothing. 

"And  I'll  give  him  nothing!"  he  stormed,  when 
his  wife  mildly  put  forth  the  plea  that  he  should 
help  them.  "Don't  think  I'm  going  to  support  a 
son-in-law!"  And  Bob,  hearing  it,  from  his  tear- 
ful mother-in-law,  had  firmly  determined  to  make 
good.  And  so  they  had  come  to  this!  That  he 
should  be  this  thin,  bony,  hopelessly  discouraged 
thing  he  was,  and  what  was  Margaret  ?  An  angel, 
he  knew,  but  what  had  even  his  friends  called 
her  when  she  had  gone  to  town  that  last  time  for 
the  loan  that  Mrs.  Harrison  had  given  her  so 
fearfully?  Drab,  old-fashioned,  aged,  haggard! 

He  hurried  to  the  house.  Even  in  his  thoughts 
he  hated  to  belittle  her  ever  so  slightly.  She 
would  be  in  the  kitchen,  lighting  the  fire.  He 
took  a  stride  to  the  little  out-building  and  opened 
the  door,  but  she  was  not  there. 

"Marg,"  he  called.    "Where  are  you,  girlie?" 

A  stifled  cry  came  from  the  verandah  at  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  he  hurried  there. 
Heavens,  was  she  ill?  He  had  never  seen  that 
look  on  her  face  before.  He  took  a  couple  of 
steps  towards  her,  and  she  fluttered  to  him,  a 
piece  of  paper  in  her  hands. 

"Bob!     Bob!  just  listen!" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  soothingly.  "What  is  it,  darl- 
ing? Bad  news?" 

"Bad?  God,  no — good,  good!"  She  trembled 
so  that  she  could  hardly  speak.  So  he  took  the 
letter  from  her  and  read  it. 

It  was  from  Harold,  addressed  from  the  splen- 
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did,  up-to-date  boarding-school  which  he  was 
able  to  attend,  thanks  to  the  sacrifices  Bob  and 
Margaret  had  made  all  these  years,  and  dated 
a  few  days  previously. 

"Dearest  Mum  and  Dad — I  have  the  greatest 
surprise  to  tell  you,  for  I'm  sure  you  must  be 
as  happy  about  it  as  I  am.  I  have  won  the  Bret- 
ton  Scholarship,  and  by  it  I  can  keep  myself  at 
school  for  three  more  years!  What  do  you  think 
of  that?  I  have  swotted  a  good  deal  lately,  but 
never  dreamt  I'd  have  an  earthly.  I  nearly 
fainted  when  it  was  read  out  yesterday.  The 
fellows  were  jolly  pleased,  as  it  isn't  often  that 
a  boy  has  time  for  sports  when  he's  working  as 
well,  and  it  proved  to  the  old  fossils  that  a  swotter 
can  be  a  sport,  too.  I  haven't  told  you  anything 
about  it,  and  suppose  you  must  have  been  think- 
ing me  a  bit  of  a  dud,  and  only  keen  on  sports, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  make  you  as  excited  about  it 
as  I  have  been;  if  I  didn't  get  it,  I'd  have 
felt  such  a  fool.  Old  Jasper  shook  me  by  the  hand 
in  front  of  the  whole  school.  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  rot?  and  says  he  is  writing  to  tell  you  about 
it,  too.  I  know  you'll  be  pleased. 

"Yours  ever, 

"Harold." 

Margaret  was  frankly  crying  now,  her  sobs 
coming  uncontrolledly,  wrung  from  a  heart  hard- 
ened by  constant  disappointments.  Even  Bob's 
eyes  were  moist,  when  he  had  finished.  He  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

"What  a  salvation!"  she  said.  "Think  <>f  it! 
He  can  have  three  more  years'  schooling,  and  we 
can  save  up  until  then  for  his  university!" 

"Not  if  I  know  it!"  shouted  Bob.  "All  the  sav- 
ing up  that's  done'll  be  for  you,  my  girl.  A  good 
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schooling's  quite  enough  for  the  lad.  I'm  going 
to  save  up  to  get  out  of  this  place,  and  take  you 
down  to  town  and  give  you  a  bit  of  what  you've 
missed  all  these  years.  D'you  think  I  don't  know 
what  I  owe  you?" 

"Oh,  Bob,  don't  talk  like  that !  I've  only  done 
what  any  woman  would  have  done !" 

"Rats!"  her  husband  said  almost  roughly,  and 
then  smiled  to  take  away  the  pain.  "There's  not 
one  woman  in  a  thousand,  or  one  in  a  million 
would  do  it!" 

"Let's  read  Mr.  Jasper's  lerter,"  said  Margaret, 
but  her  eyes  were  still  too  tear-dimmed  to  see 
the  words,  so  he  took  it  from  her  and  read : 

"Dear  Sir  and  Madam — It  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  congratulate 
you  both  on  your  son's  success  in  gaining  the 
Bretton  Scholarship  this  year.  By  it  your  son 
has  three  years  of  school  gratis,  besides  the  pri- 
vilege of  special  masters,  which  will  fit  him  for 
the  University  scholarship,  for  which  he  will  be 
eligible  in  two  or  three  years,  and  which  I  have 
every  hope  and  confidence  that  he  will  also  win. 
There  is  no  boy  in  the  school  whom  I  would  rather 
have  seen  secure  this  prize.  He  is  strong,  healthy, 
enthusiastic,  and,  above  all,  a  splendid  sport.  I 
have  been  fearing  that  as  he  was  taking  such  a 
prominent  part  in  cricket  and  tennis,  he  was  per- 
haps giving  too  much  of  his  time  to  these,  and 
might  fail,  but  it  is  a  case  in  point  to  show  that 
sports,  instead  of  hindering,  stimulate  the  work- 
ing of  the  brain 

"I  am  sure  you  are  both  very  proud  of  him,  as 
it  is  inded  a  great  honour. 
"I  remain, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  JASPER." 
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As  Bob  started  to  read,  a  soft  patter  of  rain 
was  heard  on  the  roof,  and  towards  the  end  he 
had  to  raise  his  voice  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  noise  it  made.  For  some  moments 
they  sat  in  silence;  the  fact  of  the  rain  had 
not  seemed  to  drift  into  their  consciousness.  Then 
Margaret  touched  his  arm  and  spoke  in  an  awe- 
struck voice. 

"Bob,  do  you  hear  it?    It's  the  rain!" 

"Hear  it!"  he  said,  turning  delighted  eyes  to 
her.  "Yes.  I've  just  realised  it.  My  God,  Margl 
It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  you  know!  Can  it 
really  be  going  to  pour  at  last?" 

Margaret  rose  unsteadily,  and  looked  at  the 
sky. 

"Yes,  like  everything  else  good,  that  is  going  to 
last  now,  Bob.  We've  finished  with  our  lean  years. 
This  is  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel — this,  and 
Harold's  success!  Oh  Bob,  darling!"  she  sobbed, 
"I  feel — I  want  to  pray." 

"Well,  why  not,  Marg?"  said  Bob,  his  voice 
unsteady  also.  "I'd  like  to,  too!"  And  they 
passed  inside  the  house. 
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DR.  Allison,  of  Sandownes,  a  remote,  delight- 
ful little  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of 
New  South  Wales,  was  a  cheerful,  geniai 
man.  The  fishermen  were  his  greatest  allies, 
and  he  would  often  go  out  at  dawn  with 
them  while  they  secured  their  biggest  catches. 
He  learned  from  them  also  the  best  spots 
for  salmon  and  schnapper,  bream  and  floun- 
der. If  bait  were  short,  the  bag  of  prawns 
and  kingfish  for  the  doctor  would  always 
be  full.  As  a  sport,  there  was  none  in  the 
district  who  excelled  him;  his  were  always 
the  record  catches.  His  gun  was  often  heard 
early  in  the  morning,  and  one  could  see  him 
trudging  home  for  breakfast,  a  brace  or  two  of 
duck  or  snipe  slung  across  his  shoulder.  He  was 
a  strong  swimmer,  and  could  row  as  well  as  most, 
but  preferred  his  smart  green  and  white  motor 
boat,  the  Swan,  to  handling  oars. 

As  a  doctor,  well,  no  one  had  proved  him.  San- 
downes was  a  healthy  spot,  and  except  for  a  cold 
or  measles  among  the  children,  nothing  serious 
had  happened  in  the  four  years  that  he  had  been 
living  there.  But  Judge  Mercer,  who  came  there 
for  all  his  vacations,  had  met  him  down  in  Syd- 
ney ten  years  before,  and  knew  him  as  one  of  the 
rising  practitioners  of  the  day.  Several  others 
had  spoken  of  him,  and  the  people  of  Sandownes 
were  proud  and  pleased  that  such  a  capable  man 
should  have  settled  in  the  district. 
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He  was  forty-four,  and  married,  but — and  here 
the  gossips  would  lower  their  voices  a  little — 
they  did  not  care  to  discuss  their  beloved  doctor; 
they  "didn't  get  on."  She  lived  at  Maharatta, 
the  next  town  along  the  coast,  in  the  house  where 
they  had  first  settled  when  they  were  married, 
and  there  the  discussion  ended.  No  one  knew 
the  cause  of  their  quarrel,  but  everyone  was 
unanimous  in  saying  that  it  must  have  been  on 
her  side,  as  he  was  too  kind  and  contented  and 
jolly  to  have  ever  disagreed  with  anyone.  Some 
even,  and  his  housekeeper  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
was  one,  hoped  they  would  get  divorced,  as  it  was 
a  pity  to  have  such  a  paragon  wasted. 

Of  course  he  was  a  little  bit  selfish,  but  what 
man  isn't  who  is  allowed  to  be?  And  occasionally 
he  had  taken  a  drop  too  much  drink,  but  then  most 
men  did,  and  a  firm  hand  could  perhaps  stop  that. 
And  so  the  doctor  lived  his  quiet,  uneventful 
life,  his  greatest  ambition  seeming  to  be  to  make 
the  best  catch  in  the  various  fishing-parties 
during  the  season. 

The  Swan,  besides  being  the  doctor's  joy,  was 
the  village's  pride.  Everyone  knew  the  sound  of 
its  "chunk-chunk"  as  it  came  down  the  river,  and 
many  of  its  staunchest  admirers  would  collect  on 
the  pier  to  exclaim  at  his  prowess.  The  Binja 
River  ran  down  in  an  estuary  to  the  sea,  where, 
at  low  tide,  the  larger  breakers  showed  the 
danger  of  venturing  out  into  the  open  sea.  In 
the  small  rowing  boats  it  was  impossible,  and 
even  motor  boats  chose  their  time  carefully.  But 
the  Swan  sailed  out  whenever  the  fishing  was  at 
its  best,  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  doctor,  who 
knew  the  tides  and  the  channel  to  a  tee.  And 
outside,  the  sea  could  be  calm  and  gentle,  or  a 
rough  monster  whose  voice  proclaimed  itself  the 
lord  of  the  world. 

Behind  the  village,  in  the  mists  of  the  clouds, 
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stood  the  mountains,  blue  and  ethereal,  full  of 
the  beauty  of  nature ;  tall  white  gums,  wattle  and 
flowering  box-tree,  and  wooded  gullies,  where  the 
ferns  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  cool  running 
creeks,  wending  their  ways  to  the  valleys  below 
The  blackbird  and  thrush  called  among  the  gullies 
and  the  whip-bird  with  its  peculiar  crisp  cutting 
call  gave  one  the  impression  of  cool  streams, 
green  mossy  banks,  quietude  and  peace.  And  so 
with  beauty,  comfort  and  pleasure  all  around 
him,  what  more  could  the  doctor  want?  Surely 
not  even  a  wife? 


Mary  Allison's  cottage  in  Maharatta  was 
small  but  attractively  furnished,  for  she  had  had 
a  small  income  of  her  own  before  she  had  left 
her  husband,  four  years  before.  She  was  well 
known  and  well  loved  in  the  town,  as  she  had 
lived  there  almost  all  the  ten  years  of  her  married 
life,  and  even  after  the  affair  with  her  husband 
had  continued  to  live  gossip  down  in  her  own 
house.  She  was  now  thirty-six,  strong,  good-look- 
ing and  capable. 

Mary  was  at  this  moment  entertaining  a  caller, 
the  parson's  wife,  who  had  often  before  enlisted 
her  sympathies  in  her  husband's  parishioners, 
and  found  her  a  staunch  helper.  "I  wish  you 
could  find  time  to  look  him  up,  Mrs.  Allison," 
she  was  saying.  "I  know  you've  got  a  motor 
boat.  It's  such  a  lonely  life,  and  he  is  getting  old. 
I  think  he  needs  treating,  but  you  know  what 
these  people  are  like  with  doctors."  She  stopped, 
embarrassed,  as  Dr.  Allison  was  the  only  doctor 
for  miles  around,  and  she  felt  herself  on  thin  ice. 

"I  shall  certainly  go,"  said  Mary  evenly.  "Every 
time  I  have  gone  over  he  has  seemed  cheerful  and 
well.  It  seemes  absurd  to  me  that  they  can't 
work  that  lighthouse  from  the  shore.  Most  of 
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them  are,  these  days.    I  suppose  they  don't  bother, 
as  it  is  not  a  very  important  part  of  the  coast." 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  be  a  lonely  life  if  he'd  only 
come  over  to  the  mainland  more.  He's  got  used 
to  living  alone,  but  it'd  be  a  bad  day  for  him  if 
he  got  really  ill  and  no  one  knew." 

"I  understand.  I'll  keep  in  touch  with  him," 
Mary  answered. 

And  so  it  was  that  Mary  started  visiting  Joe 
Abel,  the  lighthouse  keeper  of  Lamarook  Island, 
which  boasted  a  circumference  of  three  miles 
and  a  fairly  quiet  coast.  She  started  by  taking 
him  a  plug  of  tobacco  and  went  on  lending  him 
books,  and  buying  him  magazines. 

"You  ought  to  come  over  to  the  mainland  more, 
Joe,"  she  said.  "It's  too  lonely  for  you  here,  you 
know." 

Joe  laughed.  "Oh,  I'm  all  right,  ma'am,"  he 
would  say.  "I've  lived  here  thirty  year  now 
I'm  used  ter  doin'  for  meself,  since  the  Missus 
died,  and  I've  me  garden  ter  keep  me  busy." 

Joe's  vegetable  garden,  jealously  guarded  and 
cared  for  in  a  sheltered  dip  in  the  ground,  was 
his  greatest  pride,  and  he  had  often  said  that  he 
didn't  know  what  people  wanted  to  eat  meat  fo~ 
when  they  could  get  fish  and  fresh  vegetables 
whenever  they  wanted  them.  Joe  should  have 
been  pensioned  off  by  now,  but  the  truth  was  he 
loved  his  life  and  could  never  have  made  a  home 
anywhere  else.  And  so  the  authorities  on  the 
mainland  were  lenient.  He  was  grateful  for 
Mary's  visits,  and  listened  for  the  noise  of 
her  motor  boat  with  more  pleasure  than  he  had 
ever  shown  for  anything  before.  Mary  always 
took  an  interest  in  his  garden,  and  asked  his 
advice,  or  brought  him  catalogues,  and  discussed 
the  planting  and  training  of  different  things. 
At  times  she  found  him  very  well  in  spite  of  his 
rheumatism;  at  others  he  would  seem  so  frail 
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that  she  would  come  home  wondering  if  she  ought 
not  to  report  to  the  authorities  his  state  of  health. 
When  the  sun  set  she  would  wait  at  the  window 
to  see  the  lamp  lit,  and  as  its  searching  beams 
shone  forth,  would  give  a  sigh  of  relief  and  close 
the  curtains. 

But  one  night  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
had  ticked  7.30 — almost  half  an  hour  since  sun- 
set— and  no  light  was  forthcoming  on  the  island. 
Mary  fidgeted  about,  coming  back  to  that  window 
every  few  minutes,  to  stand  and  wonder.  At  last 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "Janet!"  she  called 
to  the  maid,  "I  am  going  out  to  Joe.  I  think  he 
is  ill.  There  is  no  light  there.  Don't  wait  up  for 
me.  I  may  be  late." 

The  maid  stared.  It  was  a  cool  night,  with 
a  south  breeze.  It  seemed  a  foolish  thing  to 
leave  a  nice  book  and  the  warm  glow  of  gaslight 
for  an  old  fogey  like  Abel.  But  Mary  had  not 
waited  for  her  maid's  opinion.  She  threw  on  a 
warm  coat  and  strong  boots,  and  a  sou'-wester 
and  waterproof  over  everything,  and  taking  a 
lantern  with  her,  swung  down  the  hill  to  the 
harbour.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  She  expected 
to  see  the  light  flash  out  at  any  moment,  but 
when  she  had  left  her  moorings  and  the  boat 
was  chunking  smoothly  through  the  bay  there 
was  still  no  sign. 

The  island  was  only  about  a  mile  from  the 
mainland,  and  sheltered  the  passage,  and  so  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  or  so  until 
Mary  landed,  tied  her  boat  quickly  to  the  small 
pier,  and  ran  up  the  cliff  to  the  house.  Fear 
for  the  man  held  her  now.  Poor  Joe,  something 
serious  must  have  happened  to  make  him  desert 
his  post  like  this. 

And  so  it  was.  As  she  entered  she  heard  a 
moan  and  a  curse,  and  found  him  on  his  bed, 
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racked  with  pain.  "That  damned  light !"  he  said, 
"it  goes  out;  it  goes  out." 

"Joe!"  she  cried,  and  he  turned  to  her. 

"Oh,  that's  you,  ma'am.  Thank  God!  Will 
ye  light  the  lamp?  What  time  is  it?"  And 
when  she  told  him  he  cursed  again.  "And  it 
should  ha'  been  lit  gettin'  on  for  an  hour  ago!" 

"Never  you  mind,  Joe,  I'll  light  it!"  and  she 
went  up  the  ladder.  Then  she  made  him  com- 
fortable; turned  his  bed,  boiled  some  water,  and 
gave  him  a  hot  drink,  and  all  the  time  he  moaned 
and  complained  of  the  awful  pain  in  his  side. 
She  sat  by  him,  talked  to  him,  sought  to  interest 
him,  but  in  half  an  hour  she  saw  plainly  that 
he  was  very  ill. 

"Joe!"  she  said,  suddenly,  "I'm  going  for  Dr. 
Allison." 

He  was  beyond  protesting,  desp?te  his  dread 
of  all  medical  men,  and  so  she  busied  herself 
making  him  as  comfortable  as  she  could.  "I'll 
be  back  just  as  soon  as  I  can,  Joe,"  she  said. 
"You'll  hold  on,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  now  the  light's  lit,  I  can  hold 
on!" 

Mary  ran  down  the  steep  path,  unhooked  the 
boat,  and  in  a  moment  was  scudding  through 
the  water  as  fast  as  the  little  engine  would  take 
her.  The  sea  was  smooth,  but  despite  this  there 
was  danger  in  having  a  small  boat  out  in  the 
open.  But  she  was  willing  to  risk  it,  as  the  road 
from  Maharatta  to  Sandownes  was  long,  hilly  and 
bad,  and  there  would  be  a  big  delay  in  hiring  a 
motor  at  this  time  of  night,  for  it  was  now  nine 
o'clock.  It  was  pitch-dark,  and  many  a  heart 
would  have  rebelled  at  such  an  undertaking,  but 
Joe  Abel  was  a  friend,  and  in  dire  need,  and  Mary 
did  not  even  think  of  hesitating.  And  so,  with 
her  eyes  straining  through  the  dark  night,  her 
hand  on  the  rudder,  she  sped  on.  Three-quarters 
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of  an  hour  later  she  saw  the  headland  of  San- 
downes  and  the  line  of  white  where  the  breakers 
formed  at  the  bar.  The  tide  was  out!  She  had 
not  thought  of  that.  It  was  always  considered 
dangerous  for  any  boat  to  get  through  at  low 
tide,  and  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  she  did  not  even 
know  the  way.  She  gave  a  sob  in  the  dark,  and 
the  hand  on  the  rudder  trembled.  "Oh,  don't  be 
such  a  fool!"  she  said.  "Trust  to  luck!"  and  just 
then  she  saw  a  light  marking  the  channel.  She 
turned  towards  it,  the  boat  swirled  round,  struck 
a  wave,  shipped  a  gallon  or  two  of  water,  and 
swung  into  the  harbour,  safe! 

She  had  been  flung  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  by  the  concussion  of  the  wave,  and  rose, 
dripping,  despite  her  waterproof,  but  she  laughed 
and  called  out  loud  in  triumph  to  the  angry  sea 
behind.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  group  of  late 
fishermen  on  the  little  wharf  were  amazed  to 
see  a  dripping  figure  rise  out  of  the  small  motor 
boat,  and  demand  the  doctor.  They  directed 
her  up  the  hill,  and  moored  her  boat,  as  she  left 
without  a  word. 

"I  want  to  see  the  doctor  urgently,"  she  said, 
as  the  housekeeper  answered  her  ring.  Mrs. 
Standish  was  astonished  at  the  figure  she  cut,  a 
wet  spot  spreading  on  the  verandah  as  she  stood, 
and  she  hesitated. 

"I  said  'urgently,'  please,"  Mary  said,  louder, 
and  more  firmly. 

Mrs.  Standish  snorted.  The  doctor  and  she 
were  having  a  game  of  bezique,  and  she  was 
very  annoyed  at  the  interruption. 

"A  woman  wants  ter  see  ye,  doctor !"  she  called 
out,  hoping  to  discourage  this  person  who  dared 
to  call  the  doctor  at  night.  There  was  a  grunt 
from  the  living-room,  a  slight  scramble  as  the 
doctor  pulled  his  ample  frame  out  of  his  chair, 
and  then  his  tall  figure  darkened  the  doorway. 
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"Yes.  What's  wanted?"  he  said,  rather  un- 
graciously. 

"Joe  Abel,  over  at  Lamarook  Island  Lighthouse, 
is  ill,  and  you're  wanted,"  said  Mary. 

"What !"  he  exclaimed  at  the  first  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  then  moved  so  that  the  light  shone  in 
her  eyes.  "God!  It's  Mary!" 

"Yes,  it's  Mary,  Jack.  I've  come  to  you ;  you're 
wanted  at  Lamarook  Island  at  once." 

"Why  did  you  come  here?"    The  words  stung. 

"Don't  think  I'd  have  come  unless  it  had  been 
urgent,  Jack,"  she  said.  "I  have  not  come  for 
myself,  but  Joe." 

"Here,  come  inside,  and  tell  me  about  it!" 

"We  can  talk  about  it  on  the  way,"  she  said. 
"There  is  no  time  to  waste." 

"Well,  how  did  you  come?"  he  asked,  still  look- 
ing at  her. 

"By  motor  boat — the  only  way,"  she  answered. 

"You  came — you  came  over  the  bar  at  night! 
Who  brought  you?" 

"I  came  alone." 

"What!"  he  started  back.  "You  were  fool 
enough  to  risk  your  life  because  an  old  man  was 
sick?" 

"He  is  more  than  sick.    He  is  very  ill." 

"And  you  think  I'm  going  out  there  to-night?" 

"I  know,"  she  said,  calmly,  and  her  eyes  shone 
at  him  from  under  her  sou'-wester. 

He  snorted  angrily.  "Don't  be  a  fool!"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Standish  was  hovering  in  the  passage,  and 
now  came  forward.  "Yes,  don't  be  a  fool  Do 
you  think  the  doctor  can  risk  his  life  like  that, 
even  if  you  can?" 

Mary  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  Jack  Allison'^ 
face,  but  he  turned  to  his  housekeeper  and  cursed 
roughly.  "For  heaven's  sake,  go  away !"  he  said. 
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"It's  none  of  your  business,  anyway."    Then  left 
alone,  "Mary "  he  started. 

"Jack,"  the  woman  answered,  "when  I  left  you 
four  years  ago  I  said  I  wouldn't  divorce  you, 
as  it  would  spoil  what  reputation  you  might  have 
had  in  your  profession,  but  by  heaven,  if  you 
don't  come  to-night,  I'll  drag  every  bit  of  it 
through  the  courts,  and  they'll  know  you  for 
what  you  are!"  She  saw  she  was  winning  her 
point.  "Now,  Jack,  it'll  mean  an  operation.  I 
think  it's  appendicitis.  There  will  be  no  one  there 
but  you  and  me,  but  I  can  do  all  you  ask  me. 
Hurry!" 

Ten  minutes  later  he  joined  her  again.  Mrs. 
Standish  had  fitted  Mary  out  with  dry  stockings 
and  a  clean  skirt,  frightened  out  of  her  usual 
bad  temper  by  her  master's  acquiescence  to  this 
strange  woman  whom  she  more  than  half  sus- 
pected of  being  his  wife. 

"Is  your  boat  ready?"  Mary  asked. 

"Good  God.  you  don't  think  I'll  take  the  Swan 
out  to-night?"  he  gasped. 

She  laughed  sarcastically. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "my  Gadfly  would  beat 
her  anyway,  I  dare  say." 

They  reached  the  wharf  in  silence.  The  group 
of  fishermen  had  increased  and  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  strange  woman  had  got  the  doctor 
out  after  all. 

"It's  all  rot,"  he  said,  as  they  cast  away.  "I 
suppose  it's  only  a  pain  from  something  that 
didn't  agree  with  him,  and  the  morning  would 
do  as  well.  It's  sheer  suicide  to  go  out  when  the 
tide's  wrong." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  headed  for  the  bar, 
and  he  huddled  down  in  the  bows  and  refused 
to  speak  again.  The  Gadflay  rose  for  the  first 
wave,  like  a  bird,  shivered  on  the  top,  and  fell, 
shipping  a  large  wave.  Again,  her  propeller 
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whirling  in  the  air,  then  over.  Mary  was  flung 
from  her  feet  again,  and  rose,  rather  shaken,  to 
find  the  broad  figure  of  her  husband  at  the 
rudder.  Jack  Allison's  cowardice  had  snapped 
at  the  first  sight  of  danger,  and  when  he  saw 
his  wife  flung  away  by  the  great  wave,  his  man 
hood  asserted  itself.  "That's  all  right!  We're 
over!"  he  shouted  above  the  roar  of  the  waves. 
"Good  girl!" 

She  took  the  rudder  from  him,  and  they 
settled  down  to  a  thorough  wetting.  The  sea 
was  choppy,  and  every  moment  the  spray  soused 
them.  But  the  Gadfly  stuck  to  it,  and  eventually 
they  arrived  in  the  calm  water  of  the  island. 

"Who  lit  the  lamp?"  Jack  asked. 

"I  did,"  she  replied. 

"What?     You  were  out  there  before?" 

"Of  course.  How  could  I  have  known  he  was 
ill?"  she  laughed.  "I  have  been  visiting  him  for 
weeks,  and  he  has  been  ailing  most  of  that 
time." 

No  more  was  said  until  they  climbed  the  steep 
path  and  were  in  the  lighthouse-keeper's  room. 
Joe  was  almost  unconscious  now,  still  moaning, 
but  visibly  weaker.  Jack  made  a  quick  examina- 
tion, then  turned  to  her. 

"You're  right,  old  girl;  appendicitis,  acute. 
We'll  have  to  prepare  for  that  operation!" 

Mary  flew  about,  boiling  water,  preparing  his 
instruments,  doing  all  she  was  told  without  a 
word.  It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  they  had 
drifted  back  into  the  old  comradeship.  And 
soon  all  was  ready.  The  doctor  in  his  white  coat, 
and  Mary,  in  another  overall  of  his,  the  anaes- 
thetic in  her  hand. 

"Now !"  he  said. 

For  the  next  hour  they  worked,  quietly,  quickly, 
the  work  in  hand  absorbing  their  entire  interest. 
Mary  was  listening  to  the  patient's  heart-beats, 
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which  seemed  to  make  such  a  feeble  bid  for  life. 
They  quietened  down  slowly — slowly — more 
slowly. 

"Jack!"  she  gasped.  "Jack — I  can't  hear  it — 
any  more!"  He  grabbed  the  instrument  from 
her,  and  put  it  to  his  ears.  A  whole  minute  he 
stood  thus,  and  then,  "By  God!  he's  gone'"  he 
said. 

And  so  they  stood,  one  each  side  of  the  bed, 
as  once  before  they  had  stood,  looking  down  upon 
a  life  that  had  been  wasted  through  his  care- 
lessness. Then,  as  now,  she  had  searched  into 
his  very  soul.  Then,  he  had  been  called  away 
from  the  whisky  decanter,  and  his  hand  had 
shaken  and  failed  him  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Now  he  had  been  strong,  if  unwilling 
at  first,  and  from  the  first  moment  he  had  been 
in  danger  at  the  bar  until  now,  had  been  all  she 
could  have  hoped  for. 

But  now  he  stumbled  into  a  chair,  and  flung 
his  hand  over  his  face.  "Another.  Good  God! 
Another,  through  my  carelessness." 

She  went  up  to  him  and  touched  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 

"No,  Jack,"  she  said,  "it  wasn't  carelessness. 
You  did  all  you  could." 

He  looked  up  gratefully  at  her  kind  voice. 
"Thanks,  old  girl,  but  I  have  only  myself  to 
blame.  I  should  have  known  he  was  failing  all 
this  time.  The  operation  was  successful.  I  was 
just  finishing  it  all  up,  but  his  heart  failed.  He 
was  too  weak.  He  must  have  had  heaps  of  other 
attacks,  and  they  lowered  his  vitality.  Oh,  God, 
how  can  you  touch  me!" 

So  different  was  his  behaviour  from  the  last 
time,  when  he  had  bluffed  it  out  with  the  other 
doctor,  and  had  fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep  directly 
his  head  had  touched  the  cushion  in  his  surgery. 
He  had  seemed  to  forget  the  whole  incident  thp 
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next  day.  There  was  a  man  for  one's  scorn. 
Here  was  one  for  one's  pity? 

"John!"  she  said,  and  she  took  his  hands  down 
gently  from  his  eyes.  "John!"  The  gentle  note 
in  her  voice  startled  him. 

"Oh,  Mary,  don't  pity  me!  I  have  deserved 
it  all — these  years  without  you — the  scorn  you 
had  for  me.  Mary,  Mary!"  and  he  went  to  her 
like  a  tired  child.  The  nearness  of  her  showed 
him  all  he  had  missed — all  he  might  have  gained. 
She  took  his  head  on  her  knees,  .(nd  gradually 
he  grew  calmer  and  lay  with  his  eyes  closed, 
while  she  stroked  the  thinning  hair  back  from 
his  forehead  and  hoped  that  he  slept.  But  sud- 
denly he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Mary — my  wife— some  day  I'm  going  to  ask 
for  another  chance  if  you  will  give  it  to  me !" 

"Now,  John,"  she  said  softly,  "I'll  give  it  to 
you  now."  But  he  turned  away  from  her.  "No, 
old  girl,  don't  tempt  me  now.  Let  me  come 
back  to  you  a  man.  I  have  been  indolent  and 
self-indulgent.  I  have  loafed  and  stagnated  down 
here.  Will  you  wait  a  year — two  years — until  I 
have  worked  myself  up  to  the  position  I  might 
have  had  and  should  have  had  when  I  married 
you?" 

"Yes,  John,  yes,"  she  sobbed,  the  horror  of  the 
night  beginning  to  tell  upon  her,  and  she  clung 
to  him  like  a  child. 


It  was  almost  dawn  when  he  took  her  to  th' 
home  that  had  been  theirs,  and  left  her  in  the 
little  morning- room  that  held  so  many  memories 
of  the  first  successful  years  of  their  married  life. 
And  when  he  went,  he  carried  with  him  the  vision 
of  her  tumbled  hair,  crushed  and  damp  clothing 
and  tender  eyes,  as  she  stood  wishing  him  god- 
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speed,  and  the  love  and  hope  this  last  sight  of 
her  gave  him,  comforted  and  protected  him 
through  the  next  strenuous  years  before  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  first  rank  of  Sydnev 
surgeons. 
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I  WAS  on  my  way  to  Wandawinga  Station,  on  the 
borders  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
to  class  the  wool.  It  was  my  first  time  there, 
and  I  rather  regretted  my  choice,  as  I  found  my- 
self the  first  evening  out  from  ,  at  a 

lonely  waterhole,  where  I  was  to  camp  for  the 
night.  My  boss  was  to  meet  me  in  a  trap  at  an 
arranged  spot,  the  next  afternoon.  It  was  a  wet 
season,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  come 
the  ninety  odd  miles  in  his  car,  so  I 
had  had  to  borrow  the  hack  I  was  riding. 
I  am  getting  old,  and,  like  so  many  people 
in  the  bush,  have  seen  better  days,  and  an  all-day's 
ride  is  not  so  mHch  of  an  amusement  as  it  used 
to  be.  So  it  happened  that  I  was  feeling  just 
about  tired  by  the  time  I  had  my  camp  fire  lighted, 
and  the  chops  I  had  managed  to  secure  in  the 
township,  grilling. 

Big  Ben,  my  dog — wool  rlassers  don't  want 
dogs,  but  he  is  a  companion  to  me — lifted  his  head 
and  growled,  then  suddenly  jumped  up  and  dashed 
away  into  the  falling  shadows.  Benjamin's  Water- 
hole  wasn't  going  to  be  so  lonely  after  all,  I 
thought.  Big  Bpn  had  evidently  found  a  pal,  and 
dogs  do  not  wander  about  in  the  bush  without 
masters. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  man  came  into  the  glare 
of  the  fire.  "Evenin*,"  he  said.  "May  I  share 
your  camp?"  He  seemed  a  typical  sundowner. 
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His  beard  was  long  and  dusty,  his  face  tanned 
like  a  blackfellow's,  his  clothes  faded,  his  hat 
shabby.  Yet  his  voice  was  more  cultured  than  a 
swagman's.  One  meets  a  lot  of  queer  fish  in  the 
Australian  bush.  Anyway,  whoever  he  was,  I'd 
no  objection  to  sharing  a  fire  and  some  food  with 
him. 

"Certainly,"  I  replied.  "Fire's  just  done.  Have 
you  got  much  grub?  Have  a  chop?" 

"I'll  just  have  a  wash  first,"  he  said.  "To-day's 
a  bit  dusty,  in  spite  of  the  rain."  The  idea  of 
a  swagman  wanting  to  wash  is  ludicrous,  but  one 
gets  used  to  most  things,  so  I  didn't  think  much 
about  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back,  and  we 
were  having  a  good  meal.  Afterwards,  he  helped 
me  tidy  up,  collected  some  more  wood  for  the 
fire,  and  got  out  his  pipe.  He  sat  on  his  blankets, 
rolled  a  wad  of  tobacco,  and  lit  up.  I  leant  back 
against  a  tree,  and  we  both  forgot  to  talk.  I 
don't  know  how  long  we  were  sitting  like  this. 
I  think  I  must  have  dozed  a  bit — but  suddenly 
I  heard  him  say  quite  distinctly,  "Never  should 
have  married  her." 

"What?"  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  my 
reverie.  "Who  shouldn't  have  married  whom?" 

"Did  I  say  that?"  he  turned  to  me.  "It  was 
a  friend  of  mine." 

There  was  silence  again.  "What  sort  of  man 
was  he?"  I  asked,  because  the  silence  had  already 
been  broken.  I  did  not  ask  from  any  inquisitive- 
ness. 

He  looked  into  the  fire  for  some  moments,  then 
squared  his  shoulders  and  answered  me.  "I'll 
tell  you,  if  you  like.  He  was  an  Englishman,  the 
younger  son  of  a  viscount.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  he  was  of  good  birth,  but  he  wasn't.  He 
was  a  rotter  all  through.  He  was  sent  down  from 
Eton.  He  might  have  been  influenced  better  with 
a  different  upbringing,  but  there  is  no  curse  like 
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too  much  wealth,  or  too  many  chances.  Later, 
he  was  sent  down  from  Cambridge.  He  mightn't 
have  had  that  happen  if  it  hadn't  been  that  his 
reputation  was  bad  when  he  went  there,  and  he 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances.  However,  he 
was  sent  down.  His  father  had  forgiven  him  the 
Eton  escapade,  but  never  forgave  the  Cambridge 
affair.  It  broke  him  up  completely.  He  gave  him 
a  sum  of  money  to  clear  out,  and  never  come  back 
again.  Canada  or  Australia,  he  didn't  mind  which. 
Jim  chose  Australia;  told  his  father  perhaps  the 
old  man'd  find  Canada  too  near." 

The  man  paused,  altered  his  position  slightly, 
and  went  on. 

"He  drifted  then — let  drink  get  the  better  of 
him.  He  had  a  collection  of  all  the  minor  vices; 
gambling  had  been  his  worst  when  he  left  home, 
but  after  a  year  or  so  in  Australia  drink  ran  it 
pretty  close.  All  the  money  he  had  dwindled 
away,  and  at  last  he  was  on  his  uppers  altogether 
It  was  then  he  took  up  shearing."  He  paused 
again. 

"There's  a  fascination  in  the  sheds,"  I  said,  to 
fill  in  the  gap.  At  times  he  seemed  to  forget  me 
altogether. 

"We  went  out  shearing  together,"  he  said,  with 
a  quick  look  at  me.  "Jim  learnt  quickly,  and  hardly 
ever  cut  a  sheep  after  the  first  one  or  two,  and 
by  the  time  he'd  been  a  couple  of  years  at  the 
job  he  was  top  of  most  of  the  boards.  He  travelled 
from  Queensland  to  Victoria,  blueing  all  his 
cheques  as  they  came  in — just  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  By  the  time  he'd  been  out  eight  years 
he  was  just  a  few  rungs  lower  on  the  scale,  and 
a  few  hundred  pounds  poorer." 

There  was  silence  for  so  long  that  I  thought 
this  was  the  end  of  the  man's  story,  and  truth 
to  tell,  I  wasn't  sorry.  I  didn't  want  to  hear  about 
the  downfall  of  man.  I  had  seen  too  much  of  it 
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in  my  time.  I  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe, 
and  he  roused  himself  again. 

"We  were  shearing  on  a  station  up  North  for 
the  first  time.  They  kept  a  good  type  of  crosa- 
breds,  great  woolly  animals.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  anyone  to  shear.  A  good  shed  they  kept,  too—- 
modern in  every  way.  This  was  two  years  before 
the  war.  The  Boss  used  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
there  at  the  sheds,  and  his  daughter  used  to  drive 
him  down  sometimes.  Sometimes  they  rode.  She 
was  young  and — beautiful.  The  sheds  fascinated 
her.  I  used  to  see  her  leaning  against  the  classers' 
table,  or  if  things  were  a  bit  slack,  sitting  on 
one  end  of  it,  her  slim  legs  swinging.  The  noise 
of  the  engine,  the  smell  of  the  grease,  the  feel 
of  the  wool,  the  bustle,'  the  clack  of  the  pressers* 
machine,  all  seemed  to  hold  her  there  for  hours 
at  a  time.  She  knew  every  man  down  to  the 
small,  black,  hunchback  picker-up,  running  round 
in  his  canvas  shoes.  She  had  a  smile  for  them 
all.  No  wonder  even  the  hardest  sinner  liked  to 
see  her  there.  And  Jim?  He  would  look  up 
through  the  grime  on  his  face — the  perspiration 
streaming  into  his  eyes,  his  coat  black  with 
grease,  sometimes  splattered  with  blood — he  could 
see  her  through  a  mist.  He'd  only  been  there 
*,\vo  days  when  he  saw  her  first.  He'd  just  finished 
a  beast,  and  straightened  his  shoulders  to  sharpen 
his  clippers,  when  he  saw  her.  She  was  looking 
at  him — and  she  smiled." 

He  fumbled  for  his  pouch,  but  I  gave  him  mine, 
and  he  filled  his  pipe  again. 

"There  was  a  blind  bull  in  the  shed  paddock — 
had  been  there  since  he  was  born.  They  couldn't 
yard  him,  and  he  was  always  supposed  to  be 
safe,  though  there  was  a  tale  that  he  had  rushed 
a  couple  of  niggers  once,  and  kept  them  up  a 
tree  for  hours.  I  heard  the  Boss  tell  the  classer 
that  he  intended  to  get  him  in  some  time,  but 
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things  had  drifted.  One  day  at  'smoke-oh'  the 
men  were  all  sitting  about  having  tea  and  buns, 
when  one  looked  up  to  see  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
distance.  The  girl  had  wandered  off,  goodness 
knows  what  for — she  was  just  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  shed,  and  the  bull  had  smelt  her, 
and  was  after  her. 

"Jim  had  been  a  good  rider  in  the  old  days, 
when  his  father  had  kept  one  of  the  best  stables 
in  England,  and  her  horse  was  standing,  its  reins 
thrown  over  its  head,  a  few  yards  away.  Jin 
was  up  and  away  almost  before  the  man  who  had 
first  seen  it  had  time  to  shout,  and  with  'The 
Book's  after  her,'  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  was 
off.  He  got  to  her  before  the  beast,  and  swung 
her  well  up  into  the  saddle.  She  had  been  walk- 
ing with  her  back  to  the  bull,  and  hid  only  sensed 
danger  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  get  away.  She  was  running  pluckily,  hope- 
lessly. Well,  I  said  he  got  her.  He  brought  her 
in  to  the  cheering,  shouting  men,  and  let  her 
down  from  the  saddle.  But  man,  in  that  moment 
he  knew  he  loved  her.  He  held  her  in  his  arms, 
her  head  against  his  shoulder,  her  hair  blowing 
across  his  face.  The  sweetness  of  her,  and  near- 
ness of  her  drove  him  wild.  His  shirt  was  filthy 
with  the  grime  and  grease  of  the  shed,  his  hands 
coarse,  dirty  and  rough,  and  yet  he  had  held  her 
in  his  arms — he.  a  rotten  shearer." 

He  sighed.  "Of  course  the  Bos-?  was  full  of 
appreciation  and  thanks,  and  offered  him  a  job  as 
a  station  hand.  Like  a  fool,  he  took  it — the  pay 
wasn't  so  good,  but  there  was  the  prospect  of 
more  to  come  if  he  proved  himself.  Of  course 
the  real  reason  was  the  girl:  he  stayed  because 
of  her. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short" — the  stranger 
shifted  again,  and  gave  me  such  a  look  of  remorse 
that  I  had  quite  a  shock.  An  interesting  story 
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— it  was  brought  upon  me  suddenly  that  it 
more  than  a  story,  it  was  a  confession.  This 
man  was  surely  telling  me  his  own  life's  history ! 
Why  I  had  not  seen  it  before  I  couldn't  tell. 

"Jim  found  out  one  day  she  loved  him,  too. 
He'd  been  keeping  straight  for  months,  and  the 
Boss  thought  no  end  of  him.  Then  one  day  he 
found  out  by  a  chance  word  that  she  loved  him, 
and  the  world  changed  for  them  both.  It  was 
no  use  trying  to  get  the  Boss's  consent,  so  they 
just  ran  away. 

"Of  course  the  Boss  never  forgave  them.  But 
Jim'd  saved  some  money,  and  thought — fool  that 
he  was! — that  he  had  cured  himself  of  his  vices, 
now  that  he  was  married,  and  he  took  her  to 
town.  They  wandered  about  in  boarding-houses 
she  hadn't  even  known  existed,  while  he  tried  a 
hundred  and  one  things  to  do  to  keep  them.  And 
gradually  he  drifted  back  into  his  old  ways.  What 
man  that  has  once  sinned,  doesn't?  That's  the 
worst  of  the  Devil — he's  so  hard  to  shake  off!" 

"He  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  when  their 
boy,  Jim,  was  born,  he  didn't  even  know  for  days 
after.  He'd  staked  the  last  of  his  earnings  on  a 
gamble,  and  lost — and  drank  himself  stupid  be- 
cause his  faith  in  himself  was  at  an  end. 

"And  so  she  endured  until  the  war  came. 
Their  baby,  Jim,  was  a  year  old  when  his  father 
came  home  to  say  he'd  enlisted.  She  had  always 
been  perfect,  and  she  was  perfect  then.  "It'll 
give  you  your  chance,  Jim,"  she  said.  "Go  in 
and  make  it."  And  the  day  he  left,  she  held 
Baby  Jim  and  said  bravely,  "You'll  come  back 
safely,  Jim.  I  have  faith  in  you,  so  you  must 
have  faith  in  yourself!"  She  was  wonderful, 
wonderful,  and  through  it  all  she  loved  him." 

There  was  silence  again.  "And  what  happened 
to  the  man?"  I  asked. 

He  turned  to  me  quickly,  almost  savagely. 
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"He  died,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!"  I  exclaimed,  "I  thought 
he'd  come  back  a  reformed  man." 

The  man  sneered.  "He  never  could  have.  He'd 
been  drifting  for  ten  years.  She  got  a  pension 
which  was  a  settled  income,  anyway — it  was  a 
good  thing." 

That  was  the  end,  apparently.  Well,  I  thought, 
I  was  wrong.  It  couldn't  have  been  himself,  as 
he  said  the  man  had  died.  As  this  seemed  to 
be  all  my  companion  was  going  to  say,  I  thought 
I'd  read  my  mail,  which  I  had  collected  that 
morning  as  I  passed  through.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  am  English,  and  although  I  have  been  out 
here  many  years,  I  still  keep  up  the  Home  papers 
— the  London  "Punch"  and  "Daily  Mirror"  weekly 
edition  being  my  two  favourites.  I  opened  the 
"Punch"  and  passed  the  other  paper  to  my  com- 
panion. He  took  it  mechanically,  and  tried  to 
divert  himself  from  his  thoughts. 

Suddenly  he  flung  it  down  with  an  inarticulate 
cry,  and  jumping  up,  strode  out  into  the  night. 
I  picked  it  up.  vaguely  disturbed,  and  entirely 
interested.  Was  the  man  mad?  I  thought.  The 
front  page  was  full  of  a  series  of  pictures — one 
of  a  pretty  woman  with  a  little  boy  of  about  six 
years  on  her  knee — another  of  an  old  man,  two 
or  three  different  views  of  an  estate.  I  turned 
the  page,  and  read  a  most  amazing  article. 

"Some  month?  ago  we  published  an  advertise- 
ment asking  for  information  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Hon.  James  Lascelles,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Viscount  Duneadon.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  to  Australia  ten  years  age. 
There  was  no  answer  for  some  time,  but  the,  late 
Viscount's  solicitors  have  been  in  communication 
with  an  Australian  firm.  Information  given  them 
some  time  ago  has  proved  that  Mr.  J.  Lascelles 
was  killed  at  Gallipoli  with  the  Australian  Army. 
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He  leaves  a  widow,  whose  picture  we  reproduce, 
and  a  baby  boy  aged  six.  Mr.  Lascelles'  thre^ 
brothers  all  gave  their  lives  for  their  country, 
two  in  France,  and  one  in  Africa.  By  the  death 
of  Viscount  Duneadon,  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
title  descends  to  the  little  boy.  Mrs.  Lascelles 
arrived  in  Plymouth  yesterday,  and  was  greeted 
by  the  late  Viscount's  solicitors,  and  escorted  to 

the  ancestral  home.  She  is  a  pretty "  But 

I  had  read  enough.  I  sat  and  mused  on  the  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel. 

My  companion  did  not  appear  before  I  went 
to  sleep,  but  the  next  morning,  when  I  awoke, 
I  saw  him  stooping  over  the  fire  he  had  lighted, 
and  heard  him  whistling.  "Hallo !"  I  greeted  him, 
and  he  turned  to  me  with  a  face  so  changed  that 
I  started  and  stared.  He  had  shaved,  cut  his 
beard  shorter,  and  bathed.  His  clothes  were  still 
shabby,  his  hat  battered,  but  there  was  an  air 
of  alertness  about  him,  so  that  I  would  hardly 
have  taken  him  for  the  same  man.  And  it  was 
then  that  I  really  saw  daylight.  Jim  Lascelles, 
heir  to  one  of  the  best  homes  in  England,  and 
my  friend  the  swagman,  were  one  and  the  same. 

I  haven't  seen  him  since,  though  I  believe  he 
is  still  shearing.  I  shook  his  hand  good- 
bye that  day,  and  said,  "Your  friend 
Jim  made  good  all  right!"  and  the  light 
in  his  eye  as  he  passed  out  of  my  life 
satisfied  me  that  a  man  who  has  been  through 
hell,  and  come  out  again,  has  nothing  left  to  fear. 
Who  knows,  perhaps  when  he  has  worked  out 
his  salvation,  he  may  go  and  join  his  wife.  She 
looked  the  sort  of  woman  who  would  only  love 
once. 

Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  open  my  beloved 
"Mirror"  and  read  of  his  re-appearance.  I  think 
if  I  do,  I  shall  cable  congratulations,  and  sign 
myself  "Benjamin  Waterhole." 
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THE  first  time  I  met  her  was  at  a  small  im- 
promptu dance  Elise  gave  for  a  pal  of  hers 
who  was  going  to  England  for  a  trip.  Elise's 
friends  never  interested  me  very  much.  I  came 
back  from  the  war  to  find  her  "out,"  to  use  the 
technical  expression,  and  full  of  determination  to 
have  her  fling,  and  forget  the  dreary  years  that 
had  passed.  Elise  is  certainly  very  attractive; 
of  course  she  is  a  kid  in  lots  of  ways,  but  is  out- 
growing that  fault  as  quickly  as  she  can.  For 
instance — but  no,  it  is  not  for  a  brother  to  give 
a  girl  away,  and  anyway  it  isn't  about  Elise  I 
want  to  speak,  but  the  other  girl. 

The  dance  was  in  full  swing  before  I  caught 
sight  of  her,  sitting  alone,  shy,  and  out  of  place 
amongst  these  giddy  butterflies  my  sister  collects 
around  her.  One  can't  expect  a  mere  man  to 
describe  a  girl's  dress,  but  it  looked  indefinite, 
as  seemed  to  be  her  existence  in  this  merry 
throng. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked  of  a  chap  who,  good- 
looking,  well  groomed,  and  bored,  happened  to 
be  standing  with  me  by  the  door. 

"Good  Lord,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "ye  don't 
think  I'm  her  guardian,  do  you?  Never  set  eyes 
on  her.  Seems  a  bit  out  o'  things,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  the  duties  of  hostess  dele- 
gated upon  me.  "Won't  you — will  you  let  me 
introduce  you?" 
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The  youth  looked  at  me  in  blank  astonishment 
"Thanks,  old  man,"  he  said,  almost  pityingly, 
"I  don't  need  to  be  introduced  to  a  girl.  I  get 
to  know  her  if  she's  worth  knowing"  and  he 
strolled  away,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Ye  gods!  What  these  little  whippersnappers 
are  coming  to !"  thought  I.  In  a  man's  own  home, 
and  about  one's  own  guest!  In  a  sort  of  blind 
rage  I  crossed  the  room  to  her. 

"Are  you  dancing  this?"  I  asked,  stooping  over 
her.  A  fool  thing  to  say,  of  course — it  being 
obvious  that  she  wasn't,  but  the  blase  youth  had 
so  rattled  me  that  I  was  stumped  for  a  beginning. 

She  looked  a  bit  startled.  "No,  but—"  she 
stammered. 

"I'm  Elise's  brother.  She  hasn't  introduced 
me,  so  I  must  do  it  myself.  You  are  a  friend 
of  hers?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  a  faint  flush  coming  into 
her  cheeks — "that  is,  mother  is  a  great  friend 
of  hers — your  mother.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
her  before  to-night."  We  stood  a  moment, 
watching  the  dancers,  then  a  girl  flashed  past 
us. 

"That  is  her,  isn't  it?" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  then  pointed  her  out,  but 
set  my  teeth  in  anger  with  my  sister  for  taking 
so  little  notice  of  one  of  her  guests,  that  the  said 
guest  didn't  even  know  the  look  of  her.  "Have 
you  met  mother?"  I  asked  next.  Surely  mother 
wasn't  guilty  of  the  same  rudeness! 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl  at  my  side,  her  face 
lighting  up  a  little.  "She  remembered  me  because 
I  am  so  like  mother,  and  spoke  quite  a  lot  about 
her." 

"Well,"  I  said,  thinking  I  had  better  get  to 
the  business  of  the  evening  as  soon  as  possible, 
"shall  we  dance?" 

"I'm  not  much  good  at  it,"  she  faltered.     "I 
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haven't  been  in  town  long,  and  the  dances  are 
all  so  very  new,  and  there  are  so  many  different 
steps." 

We  floundered  badly;  she  was  too  nervous  to 
let  me  do  the  guiding,  and  after  a  few  moments 
we  came  to  a  breathless  stop.  "I'm  so  sorry," 
she  said,  her  grey  eyes  almost  tragic. 

"Never  mind,"  I  answered,  feeling  a  bit  like 
the  martyr  I  knew  I  was  looking.  "It's  only  that 
our  steps  didn't  match.  We  don't  know  each 
other's  dancing  yet.  Most  people,  you  know, 
dance  the  whole  of  a  season  together,"  and  I  led 
her  outside.  Clearly  this  partner  I  had  taken 
unto  myself  was  a  bit  of  a  responsibility.  Never 
mind,  perhaps  she  could  talk. 

"D'you  mind  if  I  have  a  cigarette?"  I  asked. 
She  was  not  the  type  one  even  offered  one's  case 
to.  "Not  a  bit,"  she  smiled. 

"I  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs  I  had  arranged  in 
a  cool  corner  that  very  day,  and  she  sank  into  a 
cretonne-covered  armchair  beside  me.  "Now,"  I 
said,  stooping  over  a  lighted  match,  "will  you 
tell  me  your  name?  I  haven't  heard  it  yet,  and 
I  made  myself  known  to  you  at  once." 

"Hope  Jefferson,"  she  replied. 

I  remembered  dimly  a  friend  of  mother's,  whc 
lived  way  back  in  New  South  Wales.  We  hac! 
all  gone  to  stay  with  them  about  fifteen  years  or 
so  ago,  when  Elise  and  I  were  recovering  from 
severe  attacks  of  measles  or  something.  Mother 
and  she  had  been  at  school  together,  and 
were  still  friendly,  although  they  hardly 
ever  saw  one  another.  I  didn't  even  re- 
member that  there  was  a  girl  up  there, 
yet  she  looked  about  Elise's  age,  nineteen  or  so. 
though  her  uninteresting  hair  ana  nondescript 
frock  made  her  look  older.  But  I  pretended  in- 
terest. I  may  say  here  that  I  had  only  been 
back  from  England  three  nuriths  or  f-o  and 
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was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  frivolity  to 
introduce  me  round  lavishly;  also  that  as  I  had 
been  too  busy  lighting  to  learn  all  of  the  new 
intricate  dances,  I  am  not  much  of  a  catch  as  a 
partner,  so  that  this  evening  my  programme  was 
not  as  full  as  a  successful  young  man  requires. 
Also,  Eliso  had  told  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
youths,  and  see  they  didn't  take  too  much  to  drink, 
and  disgrace  our  very  select  circle!  She  really 
meant  be  fit  for  no  more  dancing,  but  I  knew  Elise, 
having  lived  three  months  in  the  same  house 
and  have  valiantly  tried  being  young  with  her 
for  the  space  of  one  of  those  short  months  1 

"You  live  up  the  country,  don't  you?"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  tht»n  suddenly  leaning 
forward  impulsively,  "I  look  like  it,  don't  I?" 

"Oh,  no,  don't  say  that,"  T  said,  embarrassed. 

"Why  not?  It's  the  truth,"  she  said,  con- 
temptuously. D'you  think  I  can't  even  see  the 
difference  myself?" 

But  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Throwing 
away  the  cigarette,  I  rose  hastily.  "Come  in  and 
have  another  dance." 

"But  I  can' I  dance,"  she  said.  "You  saw  that 
last  time." 

"Rats!"  I  retorted.  "A  soldier  never  says 
can't.  I'll  teach  you  a  couple  of  the  turns  I  know, 
just  here."  This  part  of  the  verandah  was  de- 
serted, and  I  soon  had  her  pirouetting  with  me, 
learning  the  mysteries  of  the  jazz  and  the  dif- 
ferent one-steps.  Elise  says  I'm  "fairly  rotten," 
which  is  almost  a  complaint  from  her,  and  im- 
plies that  if  anyone  had  the  energy,  I  might  be 
made  into  a  fairly  presentable  replica  of  those 
Johnnies  who  are  so  rushed  amongst  her  pals. 
But  no  one  has  had  the  energy,  so  far,  and  I 
certainly  refuse  to  be  carted  off  to  this  ridiculous 
dancing  lesson  she  attends  with  such  fortitude. 
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There  was  a  lot  I  could  teach  that  child,  Hope 
Jefferson,  but  I  contented  myself  with  a  few 
turns.  "Brilliant!"  I  explained,  triumphantly. 
"Now,  as  soon  as  the  music  starts  again,  we'll 
try  them.  Don't  forget  to  let  me  do  all  the  guid- 
ing." 

The  exertion  of  dancing  had  brought  a  colour 
into  her  cheeks,  and  in  the  half-light  she  was 
really  quite  pretty.  Not  done  up,  like  all  of 
Elise's  cronies,  and  if  I  were  truthful,  like  Elise 
herself  at  times! 

"Whereabouts  is  you  homev" 

"Forty-five  miles  put  of  Hay." 

"Heavens!"  I  said,  "you  live  next  door  to 
Hell!" 

She  laughed.  "No  we  don't.  Banjo  may  have 
compared  the  two,  but  you  remember  he  always 
ended  by  saying  Booligal  was  worse  still." 

"All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  third 
worst  on  the  programme!" 

"Well,  it's  all  rot — it's  a  grand  place." 

"You're  right  on  the  plains,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  they're  not  all  bare.  The  gum  trees 
are  a  rest  to  one's  eyes,  and  the  creeks  and  water- 
holes  make  hills  and  mounds  that  make  you  for- 
get the  staring  sameness  of  the  other  bits." 

"Let  me  see,  you  haven't  grown  any  grass  there 
since  the  time  of  the  Ark,  have  you  ?"  I  chaffed. 

"We  had  two  wonderful  seasons  there  two 
years  ago.  Floods  everywhere,  and  the  gras? 
almost  feet  high." 

"You  should  have  been  here  last  week,  thev 
said.  There  was  plenty  of  grass  last  week,"  I 
quoted. 

She  laughed  again.  "Oh,  I  can  see  it's  no  good 
talking  to  you,"  she  said.  "You're  not  a  country 
lover." 

"I'm  only  fooling,"  I  answered.  The  country'? 
the  making  of  Australia.  Bvit,  you  know,  towns - 
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people  always  laugh  at  a  person  who  prefers  the 
bush." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  as  if  it  had  never  entered 
her  head  that  the  two  could  be  compared.  So 
I  just  laughed  again,  and  took  her  hand  to  help 
her  up.  Then  we  joined  the  group  of  people 
walking  towards  the  ballroom.  Elise  sidled  up 
to  me  and  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  "Thanks, 
Owen,  for  taking  her  off  my  hands."  I  gave 
her  a  furious  look — she  had  never  even  been  on 
my  sister's  hands — and  turned  to  see  if  Hope 
Jefferson  had  noticed.  But  she  appeared  uncon- 
cerned, although  I  thought  her  cheeks  were  even 
more  flushed  than  before. 

We  got  on  splendidly  dancing.  She  was  light, 
and  having  once  got  over  the  idea  that  she  must 
guide  me  through  thick  and  thin,  was  quite 
amenable.  By  the  time  the  dance  was  finished,  I, 
for  one,  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  myself,  but 
I  had  several  dances  booked  on  my  programme 
which  would  keep  me  engaged  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening. 

"I  say,"  I  said  as  we  once  more  settled  our- 
selves outside,  "can  you  give  me  any  more 
dances?"  She  smiled  almost  contemptuously  in 
the  semi-darkness,  and  handed  me  her  pro- 
gramme. It  was  a  blank!  "Good  heavens!"  I 
exclaimed.  "Can't  I  find  you  some  partners?" 
"No,  thanks,"  she  answered.  "I  wouldn't  have 
shown  it  to  you  if  I  had  thought  you  would  say 
that.  I  understand  quite  well.  You  said  your- 
self that  most  people  dance  all  the  season  together, 
and  one  would  have  to  be  very  gay  and  dashing 
to  book  one  of  these  men  for  that  length  of 
time!"  She  smiled  again,  but  brightly  this  time. 
"I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  your  mother,  if  she 
isn't  too  busy  entertaining,  and  then  I'll  go 
home." 

I  srlanced  over  my  programme,  and  recklessly 
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booked  three  or  four  with  her  that  were  already 
given  away,  and  then  led  her  to  mother  before 
I  went  to  seek  another  partner.  The  poor  kid,  it 
was  a  scandal  for  people  to  give  dances,  if  they 
didn't  intend  looking  after  their  guests' 

It  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  least  be- 
fore I  claimed  her  again.  I  had  seen  her  at- 
tempt a  dance  with  a  youth,  clumsy  of  foot,  and 
unintelligent  of  face — and  I  knew  how  she  must 
be  hating  it.  I  put  my  arm  round  her,  and  we 
started  off.  "Splendid!"  I  said,  as  the  music 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  had  only  bungled  twice. 
"By  the  end  of  the  season  we'll  be  tip-top !" 

She  laughed.  "Could  you  bear  it  for  a  whole 
season?"  she  asked  as  we  wandered  outside. 

"Try  me.    Why?    Could  you?" 

"No!"  emphatically. 

"Well,  I  like  that!  Here  am  I  bidding  fair 
to  make  a  first-class  dancer  of  you,  and  you  turn 
me  down  like  that!" 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  it  in  a  rude 
way,"  she  said.  "I  mean — oh,  sit  down  here,  and 
I'll  explain."  I  pretended  to  be  still  offended,  and 
sat  down  without  a  word. 

"I  meant  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  in  town  a 
whole  season.  That's  what  I  meant,  really." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  I  asked. 

"A  month.  I  came  to  'come  out,'  and  study 
music,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Mother  had 
set  her  heart  on  it.  But,  oh,  I'm  homesick 
already.  The  smell  of  the  gums,  the  sigh  of  the 
pines,  the  cries  of  the  birds — how  I  long  for  then? 
all.  The  crack  of  a  stockwhip,  the  shouts  of  the 
men  to  their  horses,  the  clod-clods  of  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  soft  ground — the  cool,  deep  quiet  of  the 
evenings — why,  the  very  sunsets  are  better 
there!" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  not,"  I  teased 
"The  atmosphere  created  by  the  particles  of  dust 
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and  smoke  and  grime  of  a  city  bring  about  more 
brilliant  sunsets  than  the  clear  country  skies." 

"Oh,  don't  chaff  me!"  she  said.  "I  know  I'm 
a  regular  country  bumpkin,  but  have  you  lived 
in  the  bush?" 

"Not  for  long,  but  I'm  keen  to  get  on  the  lan^. 
— one  of  these  Repatriation  places — and  I  want 
more  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  been 
discussing  it  with  the  family  ever  since  I  came 
back.  I  must  be  starting  something  soon." 

"Listen!"   she  said,  leaning  forward   eagerly 
"I've  been  talking  about  it  to  your  mother.  Father 
badly  wants  a  Jackeroo.     If  you  really  want  ex- 
perience, why  not  apply  to  him?     There's  such 
a  lot  you  can  do." 

"I  say,  thanks  very  much,'  I  said  convention- 
ally. "I'll  talk  it  over  with  the  family.  Tell  me 
more  about  it."  So  we  talked  on,  or  rather  she 
talked,  and  I  smoked,  and  it  gradually  was  re- 
vealed to  me  that  this  plain,  ordinary  little  moth 
was  showing  herself  in  her  true  colours.  This 
was,  of  course,  before  the  call  of  the  bus.i  had 
taken  hold  of  me,  but  I  dimly  saw  through  hor 
eyes,  and  seeing  thus,  found  all  things  beautiful. 

"I'm  going  back  there,"  she  said  to  rre  as  we 
spoke  of  it  again  at  our  last  dance — it  was  my 
sixth  with  her — "I  can't  bear  this  town  exist- 
ence. Bother  music — what's  music  drummed  on 
a  piano  like  the  music  of  the  bush  ?" 

"Why,  you're  not  human !"  I  laughed.  "You're 
more  like  an  elfin  escaped  from  fairyland!" 

"You  wait  till  you  see  country  life,"  she  re- 
torted. "You'll  see  then  that  it's  all  of  you  down 
here  who  aren't  human.  You  crawl  about  like 
ants  in  the  dark." 

"Ants  are  .most  intelligent  animals,"  I  called 
after  her,  as  she  ran  towards  the  open  hall,  where 
her  taxi  awaited  her.  "Yes,  but  wouldn't  you 
rather  be  a  fairy?"  she  answered,  and  was  gone. 
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The  second  time  I  met  her  was  three  months 
later,  at  her  station  home.  Repeated  hindrances 
and  delays  at  the  Repatriation  Department  had 
made  me  impatient,  and  at  last  I  answered  the 
very  nice  letter  I  had  received  from  her  father, 
offering  me  the  position  of  Jackeroo  with  him 
until  something  "turned  up."  A  day's  railway 
journey  from  town  took  me  to  Hay,  and  desolate 
enough  the  spot  looked  on  my  first  visit.  I  was 
to  learn  to  know  it  later  as  a  cheery,  sociable, 
delightful  place,  full  of  open-hearted,  open-handed 
people.  I  stayed  the  night  there,  and  was  met 
next  morning  by  a  station  hand  in  a  buggy.  It 
took  us  all  day  to  reach  the  homestead,  and  I  was 
becoming  more  and  more  depressed  as  time  went 
on.  Surely  it  was  going  to  prove  a  deadly  life  ? 

But  Mr.  Jefferson's  handshake  on  my  arrival, 
Mrs.  Jefferson's  motherly  smile,  and  Hope's  word 
of  welcome  soon  overcame  my  fears.  There  were 
two  or  three  younger  children,  dull,  nondescript 
kids  they  looked,  who  bounced  in  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  who  proved  afterwards  great 
pals.  I  very  soon  shook  down  to  the  life  there. 
The  Jeffersons  couldn't  have  been  nicer  or  more 
friendly,  and  every  day  I  learnt  more  about  station 
management.  And  Hope — Hope  was  a  revelation 
to  me.  To  see  her  sitting,  slim,  lithe  and  graceful, 
on  her  beautiful  little  cob,  her  slender  girlish 
legs  encased  in  leggings;  in  her  breeches  and  a 
brilliant-coloured  sports-coat,  an  old  felt  hat  on 
her  head,  was  to  see  a  vision. 

"Am  I  to  give  you  lessons  in  riding?"  she  asked 
me  on  the  first  day. 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  I  said.  "The  very  look  of 
you  frightens  all  knowledge  of  anything  out  of 
me,  but  I  used  to  be  able  to  ride  fairly  decently," 
and  I  swung  into  the  saddle.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
given  me  an  order  to  do  a  paddock,  and  Hope  had 
volunteered  to  show  me  the  way.  "Dad  always 
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calls  me  his  Jackeroo.  I  go  out  with  him  nearly 
always,  and  know  quite  a  lot  about  sheep." 

"As  much  as  you  do  about  sunsets?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  country  sunsets!" 

The  days  passed  quickly.  One  month,  two 
months,  flew  by.  The  season  was  bad,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Somehow — perhaps 
it  was  Hope's  help— perhaps  the  kindness  and 
guidance  of  her  father — perhaps  the  Australian's 
instinct  for  bush  life — somehow  I  tumbled  to  the 
work  as  if  I'd  been  born  to  it.  Day  followed  day 
so  quickly  that  I  marvelled  each  morning  as  I 
got  up,  that  another  day  could  have  arrived  so 
soon.  I  had  come  up  in  May,  and  it  was  August 
before  I  realised  I  had  been  there  more  than  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  season  was  turning  from 
bad  to  worse;  there  was  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  for  miles  around,  and  it  broke  one's  heart 
to  see  the  sheep  striving  to  keep  alive  on  the 
pickings  in  the  paddocks.  Many  were  sent  away, 
and  the  remainder  fed.  These  days  I  was  uo 
early  and  abed  late,  and  often  my  only  chance 
of  seeing  the  family  was  at  dinner  at  night.  But 
Hope,  as  a  rule,  came  riding  with  me  a  couple 
of  times  a  week,  or  contrived  to  learn  my  where- 
abouts, and  would  meet  me  on  my  wi.y  home. 
And  those  rides  were  rapidly  becoming  the 
greatest  thing  in  my  life.  We  still  chaffed  each 
other  in  a  light-hearted  way,  but  every  day  1 
learnt  new  depths  in  her  character;  new  delights 
that  held  me  spellbound.  And  sometimes  in  the 
office,  going  over  accounts,  or  attending  to  the 
various  branches  in  station  business,  a  chance 
laugh  in  the  distance,  or  a  merry  tune  on  the  old 
schoolroom  piano,  would  distract  me.  Such 
thoughts  as  I  wove  those  nights! 

At  the  end  of  August  the  wattle  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  its  scent  intoxicated  me.  The  call  of 
the  bush  had  me  in  its  toils.  Surely  there  never 
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was  any  other  life  intended  for  man!  The  long 
clear  days  in  the  saddle,  a  good  meal  at  the  end, 
a  quiet  welcome,  a  pipe  and  a  comfortable  bed — 
there  was  nothing  more  one  could  want!  But 
there  was!  Where  there  should  have  been  con- 
tentment there  was  an  aching  void,  a  longing  to 
hold  this  girl  in  my  arms,  and  tell  her  thousands 
of  things  I  had  never  said. 

Tush !  What  a  fool  I  was !  One  can't  go  mak- 
ing love  to  one's  employer's  daughter,  especially 
when  he  had  always  been  so  good  to  me,  and 
treated  me  as  one  of  the  family  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  would  be  like  breaking  a  trust!  I  flung 
away  the  cigarette  I  had  been  smoking  on  the 
verandah,  and  stumped  away  to  bed. 

About  a  week  later  I  was  coming  through  the 
garden  after  a  dispiriting  day  with  the  starving- 
sheep.  I  was  about  to  turn  a  corner  of  part  of 
the  building,  which,  jutting  out,  concealed  the 
wide  verandah  where  the  Jefferson  family  usually 
sat,  from  the  back  yard.  I  heard  voices,  but  was 
so  immersed  in  my  thoughts  that  the  whole  con- 
versation was  spoken  before  I  realised  that  I 
had  even  heard. 

"Hope  goes  out  with  him  a  great  de^l." 

"Well,  let  her,  my  dear.  He's  a  straight-lived, 
clean-minded  sort  of  chap.  She'll  come  to  no 
harm." 

"But  he  might  make  love  to  her." 

"Well,  why  not?  Isn't  his  mother  your  best 
friend?" 

With  a  gasp  I  realised  that  I  had  been  eaves- 
dropping, and  turned  and  stumbled  away.  In  a 
flash  it  came  upon  me  what  this  conversation 
meant.  Mr.  Jefferson — bless  him — wouldn't  think 
me  a  rotter  if  I  told  Hope  what  was  in  my  heart, 
and  had  been  all  these  months! 

My  first  thought  was  to  find  her.  She  had 
been  away  all  day,  visiting  a  neighbouring  home- 
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stead,  and  would  be  back  any  time.  And  even 
as  I  strode  into  the  back  yard  towards  the  stabla^ 
I  saw  her  canter  up. 

"Hope!"  I  jaid,  coming  up  to  her,  and  taking- 
one  of  the  reins  in  my  hand 

"Goodness!  You  startled  me!  I  thought  you 
were  Tom.  What  is  the  matter?" 

"Your  father  says  I  may  make  love  to  you." 

She  laughed  boyishly.  "Well,  haven't  you  been 
doing  it  all  these  months?"  she  flung  at  me. 

"You  little  vixen !" — taking  one  of  her  stirrup- 
irons,  and  peering  up  into  her  face.  "You 
know " 

"Here,  wait  till  I  give  Dandy  to  Tom,"  and  she 
sprang  off  the  horse. 

"Now,"  as  a  moment  later  she  walked  across 
the  yard  by  my  side.  "What's  this  awful  thing 
father  has  told  you  ?" 

"He  didn't  tell  me.    I  overheard  him  say  it,  or 
infer  it,  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,"  I  answered,  the  words 
tumbling  head  over  heels.      "And  here  have 
never  told  you  I  loved  you  all  these  months  be- 
cause of  my  position  in  the  household." 

"You  silly  boy!"  she  said.  "Do  you  think  I 
didn't  know  that  ages  ago?  Where  do  you  think 
my  eyes  have  been?" 

"I  don't  care  where  your  eyes  have  been,  Hope, 
but  where  is  your  heart?" 

"You  know  that  already — it's  in  the  bush.  I 
told  you  that  the  first  time  we  met — that  awful 
night  when  I  tried  being  a  social  butterfly." 

"And  where  do  I  come  in?  Is  there  no  hope 
for  me?" 

"Don't  make  puns,  Owen,"  she  said,  and  her 
laugh  was  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  happy,  that  I 
knew  her  answer  before  it  came.  "There's  always 
Hope  for  you!" 
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And — later — we  went  inside  to  her  father  and 
mother. 


The  third  time  I  met  her,  the  third  important 
time,  was  on  our  wedding  day. 
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GOT  him,  by  jove!  A  fighter,  too!"  Geoffrey 
Mallet  exclaimed,  shutting  off  the  engine  ot 
his  little  motor,  and  jumping  up  in  the  boat 
to  play  his  fish.    The  scream  of  the  reel  disturbed 
the  quietude   of  the   still  night  air,  and  Shirley 
turned  in  her  seat  to  watch  her  husband  wind  his 
line  slowly  but  surely  towards  the  boat. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  night,  and  hardly  a 
ripple  disturbed  the  glassy  surface  of  the  little 
estuary,  save  where  here  and  there  a  salmon 
jumped  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  sharks  which 
abounded  in  these  waters.  A  new  moon  crept  up 
into  the  starlit  sky,  a  soft  breeze  stirred  the  air, 
the  boat  drifted  with  the  tide. 

"Come  on,  f ellah-me-lad !"  said  Geoffrey,  a  boy 
again  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  sport— then, 
"Whoo!"  as  with  another  scream  the  reel  went 
again.  Friend  salmon  was  in  a  hurry  that  night, 
and  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  line  ran  out  in  one 
flash  before  Geoffrey  could  hold  him.  Then  quick 
as  a  dart  he  turned  and  raced  for  the  boat. 
Five  minutes  later  Geoffrey  brought  his  fish  along- 
side and  deftly  gaffed  him. 

"Not  so  big  after  all,  old  girl,  but  a  jolly  good 
fighter,  all  the  same,  eh?"  said  he,  beaming  as 
he  stooped  to  set  the  engine  in  motion  again. 
"Like  to  catch  the  next?"  he  asked,  as  they 
chunked  away  into  the  night. 

But  Shirley    had   no   mood   for  trawling   to- 
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night.  The  moonlight  seemed  to  have  got  into 
her  brain.  Across  the  bay  the  lights  of  the  village 
shone  out  into  the  water,  widening  as  they  went, 
until  they  seemed  to  converge  into  the  soft  ripples 
the  wind  made.  They  were  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  land,  and  Shirley,  looking  across,  amused 
herself  counting  the  lights  as  they  passed.  There, 
high  on  the  hill,  stood  the  house  they  rented 
every  year,  a  light  in  nurse's  room,  where  the 
children  were  going  to  bed.  The  re.n  of  thd 
house  was  in  darkness.  Lower  was  the  vicarage, 
and  the  doctor's  house,  and  two  or  three  glows 
showed  from  the  boarding-house  nearest  the 
wharf.  Almost  next  door  to  it  was  the  hotel, 
naturally  the  most  imposing  building  of  the  town, 
standing  three  storeys  high  against  the  hill. 
Lights  poured  forth  from  several  rooms,  and 
Shirley  could  see  figures  moving  to  and  fro. 

By-and-bye  the  noise  of  a  piano  wafted  across 
the  bay,  and  someone  started  singing  "My  Home 
in  Tennessee."  If  only  the  engine  would  stop  she 
might  hear  more !  Almost  in  answer  to  her  wish, 
a  salmon  struck,  and  Geoffrey  stopped  the  motor. 
"Good  sport  to-night!"  he  cried  delightedly.  But 
Shirley  hardly  heard. 

"I'll  see  my  sweetheart  Flo, 

And  friends  I  used  to  know," 
came  across  the  water.  An  old  hackneyed  song, 
but  in  her  present  mood  it  seemed  the  embodi- 
ment of  youth  and  the  joy  of  life.  Yet  soon 
they  would  tire  of  fishing,  and  drift  back  to  the 
sleepy  little  house  on  the  hill,  walk  in  quietly,  for 
fear  of  waking  the  baby,  undress  in  semi-dark- 
ness, creep  into  bed,  and  so  wake  to  another  day 
— and  more  fishing.  Shirley  moved  impatiently. 
Of  course  it  was  nice  to  have  a  house  instead  of 
staying  at  the  hotel,  and  it  was  so  much  better 
for  the  children,  but  it  was  dull — dull.  There  in 
the  hotel  at  least  there  were  new  faces  to  see — 
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new  topics  to  discuss,  perhaps  new  friends  to 
make !  And  the  house  was  so  plain  and  bare,  with 
hideous  photographs,  and  awful  furniture  strewn 
about.  Shirley  hated  it  all  to-night.  There,  with 
the  light — with  the  music — was  at  least  life! 

"Are  you  bored — tired?"  Geoff  asked,  and  she 
turned  her  back  on  the  lights,  and  smiled.  "No, 
old  man,  it's  fun!"  she  said. 

She  had  always  thought  it  fun,  too — it  must  be 
the  moon  that  had  stirred  her — the  moon  or  that 
song.  Half  an  hour  later  they  moored  alongside 
the  wharf.  "I'm  going  up  to  the  hotel  for  a 
drink.  Care  to  come  and  see  the  Harrisons  for  a 
while?" 

Shirley  shook  off  her  feeling  of  lassitude.  Yes, 
at  least  to  talk  to  the  Harrisons  would  be  a  diver- 
sion. They  were  a  middle-aged  couple,  friends 
of  her  husband's  father.  The  man  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Melbourne,  and  the  wife  a  more  pn> 
minent  gossip. 

So  they  walked  up  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  at  the  hotel  verandah.  Mrs.  Harrison  im- 
mediately pounced  on  them. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Geoff.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  both! 
Been  out  fishing?  My  husband's  over  there, 
Geoff.  Had  a  good  day?  Twelve!  That's  splen- 
did. Come  here,  Mrs.  Geoff.  There's  a  dance  here 
to-night.  You  must  stay."  She  spoke  in  short, 
disjointed  sentences  that  had  always  amused 
Shirley. 

"I  haven't  an  evening  dress,"  she  said,  looking 
down  at  her  soft  blue  georgette  dinner  frock. 

"Why,  that's  beautiful.  It's  only  impromptu, 
you  know.  Such  a  mixed  crowd!  See  that  couple 
over  there?  Did  you  ever?"  .and  she  drew  Shirley 
into  a  seat  beside  her. 

Shirley  adored  dancing,  and  her  heart  beat 
quicker  at  the  thought  of  a  fulfilment,  even  in 
part,  of  her  wish.  She  knew  several  people  there, 
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and  a  couple  of  the  lads  danced  quite  well — surely 
Geoff  wouldn't  mind ! 

"Cedric  came  down  this  afternoon,  with  a  couple 
of  his  pals,  for  the  week-end.  You  must  dance 
with  them.  Jack,  where's  Cedric  ?"  Her  husband 
didn't  even  turn  his  head,  so  absorbing  was  the 
subject  of  bait  that  he  was  discussing. 

"Here,  Mother!"  said  a  voice  close  by,  and 
Shirley  was  greeting  a  lad  who  had  been  the  boy 
a  few  years  back,  before  the  war  had  changed 
the  youth  of  the  world.  He  had  only  been  back 
a  few  months,  and  Shirley  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  years. 

"Come  along,  Mrs.  Geoff.  Let's  do  the  light 
fantastic — if  one  can  do  anything  to  this  music." 

Local  talent  was  much  in  evidence — too  much, 
some  thought — but  presently  a  man  Shirley  ha--, 
noticed  talking  animatedly  to  Carrie  Dennis, 
whose  father  was  a  wealthy  sheep  owner  in  the 
North,  got  up  and  went  to  the  piano. 

And  then  Shirley  knew  that  it  was  he  who  had 
been  playing  when  the  love  of  living  had  called 
her,  and  it  was  he  who  drew  her  now.  Ragtime 
followed  jazz  and  one-step,  all  in  perfect  time. 
The  latest  revue  songs  turned  and  twisted  into 
dance  music  to  please  the  player. 

Shirley  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  she 
recognised  the  artist.  Her  feet  barely  seemed  to 
touch  the  floor,  the  rough  boards  might  have  been 
the  most  wonderful  ballroom  in  the  world  as  she 
turned  and  twisted  on  the  arms  of  her  partner. 

"I  say,  that  was  good-oh,  Mrs.  Geoff !"  exclaime  1 
Cedric,  as,  flushed  and  smiling,  she  walked  with 
him  back  to  the  verandah.  "You  are  some 
dancer." 

"It  was  the  music  that  did  it,"  Shirley  laughed. 
"What  wonderful  dance  music!  I've  never  heard 
any  amateur  play  like  that  before." 

"That's    Mick,    my    pal!"     exclaimed    Cedric. 
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"Half  a  jiffy  and  I'll  introduce  him!"  Shirley 
noticed  that  the  man  had  moved  back  to  Carrie 
Dennis'  side,  and  watched  her  now,  as  Cedric 
mored  towards  them.  Carrie  was  twenty-four, 
and  attractive  in  a  heavy  way,  with  a  wonderful 
head  of  fair  wavy  hair,  and  a  complexion  that 
demanded  and  received  every  attention,  even  at 
the  seaside.  Shirley  had  given  up  being  jealous 
years  ago,  when  she  had  married  her  tall,  good- 
looking,  careless  man  Geoff,  but  her  heart  gave 
a  stab  as  she  looked.  It  must  be  the  moonlight, 
or  why  should  she,  aged  thirty,  mother  of  three 
children,  be  jealous  of  anyone?  She  saw  Cedric 
bend  over  and  speak ;  she  saw  Mick  hesitate,  turn 
to  the  girl  and  laugh,  and  move  away  reluctantly. 

"Mrs.  Geoff,  this  is  Mick  Trevor,  my  Major,  an 
awful  martinet — on  the  battlefield — but  a  slap- 
up  chap  in  rest  billets." 

Shirley  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  that  last  dance,"  she 
said.  "It  was  beautiful." 

"May  I  have  the  next  if  some  blighter  will  play 
it?" 

"They're  bringing  along  the  gramophone  now 
— at  least  it'll  keep  time!"  said  Cedric. 

Shirley  was  a  good  dancer,  and  could  accom- 
modate herself  to  any  man's  steps,  and  so  it  was 
that  she  seemed  to  belong  to  quite  a  different 
world,  as  she  danced  in  the  arms  of  this  man 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  when  the  music  had 
finished,  he  led  her  through  a  side  door  out 
into  the  garden  below  the  verandah. 

"Tell  me,  have  I  met  you  before?" 

So  he  had  the  midsummer  madness,  too,  to- 
night! She  laughed  almost  hysterically.  "No" 
she  said. 

"Then  why  to  heaven  haven't  I?" 

"Do  you  come  from  Melbourne?"  she  asked. 

"No,  but  I  joined  up  there.      I    come    from 
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Thursday  Island,  really.  Have  a  plantation  there. 
I  was  down  on  a  holiday,  and  got  into  the  same 
battalion  as  young  Cedric.  Have  you  known  him 
long?" 

"Several  years," 

He  took  her  left  hand  in  his,  held  it  a  little, 
then  dropped  it.  "I  thought  Cedric  said  'Mrs. 
Geoff.'  You're  married?" 

"Yes." 

Surely  Shirley,  woman  of  the  world,  a  wife  of 
nine  years,  had  more  to  say  than  this!  Conven- 
tion? Convention  had  taken  wings  this  night  of 
midsummer  madness ! 

"Are  you  staying  here?  Surely  I'd  have  seen 
you  before — felt  you  were  here!" 

"No;  we  have  a  cottage  here  every  year." 
Then,  hesitatingly,  "You  know,  it's  funny  your 
feeling  you  had  met  me  before.  I  was  out  in  a 
boat  on  the  bay,  and  someone  played  'Tennessee' 
and  sang  it.  Wasn't  it  you?"  He  nodded.  "I 
couldn't  help  it — I  felt  as  if  ropes  were  pulling 
me  here." 

She  turned  from  him  in  the  half-light.  He 
caught  her  hands  and  forced  her  to  turn  round. 
"You  feel  it,  too?  That  wonderful  force  which 
God  gives  to  some  of  us,  to  know  a  kindred  soul 
at  once?" 

"Oh,  don't!"  Shirley  cried.    "I'm  married'" 

"Yes,  I  know.  It's  a  rotten,  rotten  world,  isn't 
it?  To  have  come  through  all  that  fighting  to 
find— what?" 

He  dropped  her  hands.    "Are  you  happy?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  your  husband  love  you?  Is  he  good  to 
you?" 

Again  the  monosyllable. 

"Have  you  any  children?" 

"Yes.    Three." 

"Wonderful   wife — wonderful   mother — a  little 
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fairy  soul  drifting  through  life  chained  to  a  com- 
monsense,  conventional  existence,  never  dreaming 
of  the  deep,  cool  waters  of  passion,  whose  privi- 
leges God  gives  to  so  few,  untouched  by  the  misery 
or  by  the  amazing  happiness  that  such  passion 
must  bring."  He  laughed  whimsically.  "Little 
butterfly,  whose  wings  have  never  been  caught 
by  the  flames,  whose  life  has  never  known  any- 
thing but  the  daily  round  of  a  summer's  day." 

"But  if  one  has  never  known  anything  else,  one 
can  be  happy." 

"Where  ignorance  is  bliss,"  laughed  Mick.  "You 
might  as  well  preach  no  convention  for  the 
heathens."  An  age  seemed  to  pass — another 
dance  started  and  finished. 

"Would  you  care  to  dance  again,  little  butter- 
fly?" Mick  said. 

Shirley  barely  answered,  but  they  entered  the 
room  again,  where  Cedric  claimed  her  to  dance 
with  him,  and  later  to  introduce  her  to  another 
pal,  a  fat,  placid  youth,  who  danced  well,  but  who 
breathed  heavily  in  her  ear. 

Geoff  had  gone  home  some  time  ago,  leaving 
word  that  he  hoped  she'd  stay  and  see  it  out  if 
she  cared  to.  He  hated  dancing,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  get  up  early  the  next  day  for  a  long  day's 
outing.  It  was  some  time  before  Mick  could  claim 
her  again,  but  Shirley  felt  his  presence  all  the 
time,  and  wondered  at  this  wonderful  lassitude 
that  had  come  over  her,  this  extraordinary  feeling 
of  peace.  Anyone  properly  brought  up  would 
know  how  wrong  it  all  was,  she  told  herself 
fiercely.  When  one  was  married  one  naturally 
settled  down,  and  she  had  never  consciously 
flirted. 

Again  they  danced  in  silence,  and  again  he  led 
her  into  the  garden. 

"Little  butterfly,"  he  said,  "I've  done  a  lot  of 
thinking  since  the  world  began,  and  ended  for 
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me  to-night.  I  want  you  to  listen  and  understand. 
Look  at  me,  little  butterfly,  as  I  speak,  and  know 
me  for  a  clean  man  all  through.  By  just  holding 
you  in  my  arms — once — by  just  kissing  you  as 
I  could  kiss  you — once — you  would  be  mine  for 
always.  Your  soul  is  so  much  a  part  of  me  that 
that  would  be  inevitable.  See,  little  butterfly!" 
He  smiled  into  her  eyes,  but  did  not  even  take 
Jier  hand. 

"But  listen,  dear,  and  don't  look  so  frightened 
of  me.  I  wouldn't  do  that — you  know  as  well  as 
I  do.  Go  back  to  your  husband — your  three  chil- 
dren— your  humdrum  life — be  happy,  and  live  and 
die  the  woman  you  have  chosen  to  be.  I  am  going 
back  to  my  home  to  live  what  God  and  you  and 
fate  ordained.  But  I  believe  that  when  we  die 
our  souls  shall  be  joined  as  God  has  not  permitted 
them  to  be  here.  You  may  think  I  am  romancing. 
I've  seen  a  lot  that  you  wouldn't  believe  during 
those  four  years  on  the  other  side,  and  the  things 
I've  learnt  give  me  a  greater  faith  in  God  and 
the  world  to  come  than  I  had  before.  Maybe  if 
I  didn't  believe  that,  I'd  just  take  you  off  with  me 
like  the  rotter  I'd  be!"  Shirley  lifted  a  face  of 
misery  to  this  man  she  had  only  known  a  few 
hours,  and,  seeing  it,  he  smiled  as  he  led  her 
away. 

"Well,  here's  luck  to  you  in  your  m?,rried  life, 
little  woman,  and  we  shall  both  forget  this  night 
of  midsummer  madness.  And  so,  good-bye" — as 
they  entered  the  lighted  room  once  more. 

An  hour  later  the  dance  was  over,  and  Cedric 
took  her  home.  Shirley  did  not  know  how  she 
lived  through  that  hour,  but  Mick  had  disap- 
peared, and  she  knew  enough  of  a  conventional 
world,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  to  deem  it  wise  to  stay 
to  the  end. 

And  as  she  crept  into  her  room  she  heard  a 
stir  in  the  cot  in  the  corner,  and  by  the  glow  of 
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the  nightlight  she  saw  the  baby  move,  throw  out 
a  little  arm,  and  smile  in  his  sleep.  She  caught 
him  up  to  her  passionately. 

Awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  the  baby  pro- 
tested vigorously,  and  its  wails  seemed  to  bring 
Shirley  to  her  senses.  She  bent  her  head,  croon- 
ing softly,  and  soon  he  dropped  to  sleep  again. 

Geoff  turned  sleepily  in  bed.  "Back,  old  girl? 
Had  a  good  time?  What  woke  the  beggar  up?" 

Shirley  moved  to  her  husband's  bed,  and  sat 
down,  still  holding  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

"We're  very  lovely,  aren't  we,  Daddie?"  she 
said  in  a  curiously  soft  voice.  "You  couldn't  do 
without  any  of  us,  could  you?  Nor  our  tempers 
or  trials  or  naughtiness?" 

"I  couldn't,"  he  said,  smiling  into  her  eyes.  "I 
couldn't  do  without  a  wee  part  of  any  one  of 
you!" 

She  got  up  with  a  happy  laugh,  quietly  laid 
baby  back  in  his  cot,  and  slowly  undressed.  And 
later,  as  she  tucked  herself  into  the  cool  linen 
sheets,  she  sighed  with  happiness.  Life  could 
be  very  happy,  after  all,  even  if  one  were  only  a 
butterfly  on  a  summer's  day.  And  so  to  sleep  and 
forgetfulness. 
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THE  Judge  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 
"And  so  the  foolish  fellow  went  through 
all  his  money  in  the  last  few  months   that 
were  left  him,  and  heaped  up  a  large  pile  of  debts 
when  he  died  the  following  year!" 

The  Judge's  wife  said  "Dear  me,  just  fancy!" 
as  befitted  the  wife  of  a  Judge. 

But  the  Judge's  children,  four  modern,  healthy 
beings  of  humanity,  set  up  a  babel. 

"Oh,  Dad,  you  dear  old  fossil!"  cried  Jo,  while 
Jim  roared  with  laughter  at  his  antiquated  views 
on  life.  But  it  was  Pat  who,  jumping  up  and  run- 
ning round  to  the  back  of  her  father's  chair,  to 
ruffle  his  hair  unmercifully,  voiced  the  real 
opinion  of  the  family. 

"Dad,  your're  more  than  a  fossil,  you're  an 
antediluvian  piece  of  china.  Say,  boys,  if  you 
knew  you  were  to  die  in  a  few  months,  what'd 
you  do  ?  Give  all  your  money  to  charities,  or  have 
a  rare  good  rattling  time?  Race,  bet,  dance,  flirt, 
paint  every  town  red,  get  some  reward  out  of 
life  who  was  cheating  you  so  foully!  Or  would 
you  sit  down  like  our  respected  parent  of  the 
tousled  hair  (the  Judge  patted  his  head  self-con- 
sciously), and  be  good?  Be  good  and  dull  and 
turn  into  a  living  fossil  before  you  became  a  dead 
one?" 

"My  dear,  I  am  shocked  and  very  deeply  dis- 
appointed," said  the  Judge,  rising  from  his  chair. 
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"Why,  Dad?  Disappointed  because  we're  young 
and  human  and  have  the  joy  of  living?"  Pat 
piroutted  away  from  him,  then  ran  up  and  affec- 
tionately put  her  arm  through  his.  "Dear  old 
Dad,  has  it  lived  so  long  in  its  dingy  old  courts 
that  it  has  got  a  dingy,  drab  copy-book  idea  of 
life  ?  Bless  it  for  the  nicest  old  Dad  in  existence !" 

She  kissed  him  warmly,  and  led  him  out  of 
the  dining-room,  followed  closely  by  the  others. 

If  Judge  Meridith  had  antiquated  ideas  about 
some  things,  he  at  least  was  modern  in  others. 
His  children  had  all  had  modern  educations,  in 
which  sport  held  sway  over  lessons,  and  Jo  and 
Pat,  twins,  girls  of  twenty-two,  were  splendid 
at  hockey,  tennis,  golf,  rowing  and  riding,  but 
Knew  very  little  else.  Mrs.  Meridith  held  that  a 
wife  and  mother  should  be  mistress  of  her  own 
home,  and  Pat  and  Joe  had  never  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping  worries,  and 
life  was  for  them  just  a  round  of  gay,  happy, 
careless  thoughtless  merriment. 

Bob  and  Jim  were  at  the  University  having  a 
good  time,  and  probably  learning  to  become  min- 
ing engineers,  but  they  knew,  and  everyone  knew, 
that  it  did  not  matter  much  if  they  tried  or  not. 

For  Judge  Meridith  was  notably  well  off,  and 
had,  at  the  coming  of  age  of  each  of  his  children, 
settled  £500  a  year  on  each  of  them,  and  invested 
it  all  in  good  paying  stocks.  And  so  these  four 
had  nothing  to  do  but  live,  and  live  well. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  dress,  Dad?"  asked 
Pat  a  few  nights  later,  appearing  late  for  dinner 
and  thereby  risking  a  scolding.  Punctuality  was 
one  of  the  Judge's  fads.  The  others  had  slipped 
into  their  places  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

"You  are  very  late,  Pat,"  said  her  father. 

"Oh,  Dad,  don't  scold!"  cried  Pat.  "Look  at 
my  frock.  Doesn't  that  merit  a  little  bit  of  late- 
ness?" 
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"My  dear,  Jo  was  not  late,  and  Jo  has,  I  notice, 
a  new  frock,  too." 

"Yes,  but  the  blighters  didn't  do  hers  wrong. 
Look  here !"  And  she  started  to  explain  m  minuto 
detail  the  setting  of  the  sleeves. 

There  was  silence,  and  the  Meridith  boy?» 
thought  that  lucky  Pat  was  going  to  escape  a 
row  again.  But  suddenly  the  storm  broke. 

"It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that  I  should 
be  cursed  with  such  feather-brained  children!" 
he  thundered. 

His  wife  murmured  "My  dear,"  but  he  banged 
his  fist  on  the  table  and  cried,  "Don't  stop  me, 
don't  interrupt  me.  Can  I  never  have  my  say 
in  my  own  home?  It  is  a  disgrace,  a  howling 
disgrace  that  at  this  age,  my  family  should  have 
no  more  thought  than  new  frocks,  new  balls,  new 
enjoyments!  What  are  you  all  going  to  make 
of  your  lives?  What  will  you  have  to  say  when 
you  are  face  to  face  with  your  Maker  at  the  end 
of  time?  'I  wasted  my  father's  money  and  en- 
joyed my  life.'  'I  looked  pretty  and  broke  a  few 
hearts.' '  This  with  a  glare  at  Pat.  "And  the 
other  night,  when  I  spoke  my  mind  about  the 
lad's  method  of  working  out  his  salvation,  you 
laughed.  You  laughed,  I  say,  and  called  me  an 
old  fossil!  Where  are  you  going  to-night?  An- 
other ball,  I  suppose,  eh?  And  where  to-morrow 
and  where  next  week?  More  balls,  more  tennis, 
and  nothing  serious,  nothing  worth  while!" 

"By  Jove,  Pat,  you  did  the  trick  that  time!" 
cried  Jim  as  they  stepped  into  their  car  half  an 
hour  later,  en  route  for  the  University  Ball.  "Did 
you  ever  see  the  pater  in  such  a  wax?  What 
are  you  doing  with  your  life,  Pat?  Breaking  a 
few  hearts,  I'll  be  bound !" 

Pat  laughed  nervously.  She  was  the  favourite 
with  her  father,  and  somehow  the  words  he  had 
said  that  night  stuck. 
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"Oh,  shut  up,  Jim,"  she  said.  "Let's  enjoy 
ourselves  while  we  are  out,  anyway." 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  when  Jim  saw  her 
flitting  by  flirting  with  Geoffrey  Arnold,  one  of 
their  young  medical  friends,  a  hard-working, 
clever,  ambitious  lad  of  twenty-six,  her  brother 
laughed,  and  said  to  his  partner,  "She'd  flirt  with 
an  iron  pot." 

But  later,  as  they  were  sitting  out  their  dance 
beneath  the  stars,  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  Geoff, 
found  her  strangely  quiet. 

"What's  the  trouble,  little  pal?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Pat,  turning  to  him  with  a 
smile.  "I  was  just  thinking  of  a  family  row  at 
dinner  to-night.  Dad  said  we  were  all  useless 
feather-brains,  with  never  a  thought  beyond  en- 
joying ourselves  Dad's  an  old  dear,  you  know, 
and  awfully  serious." 

Geoff,  laughed.  "Why,  don't  you  fret,  Pat,  old 
girl,  one  can  only  be  young  once,"  and  he  laid  his 
firm,  strong  hand  on  hers. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Geoff.  I'm  a  fool  to  let  it  worry 
me,"  Pat  said,  and  was  soon  laughing  and  chatting 
again. 

Presently  it  became  colder,  and  Pat  caught  her 
breath  in  the  middle  of  a  laugh,  and  coughed. 

"Let's  come  in,"  said  Geoff.    "You've  got  cold." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Pat,  but  acquiesced. 

A  little  while  later  they  were  sitting  out  again, 
and  again  for  some  small  reason  Pat  coughed. 

"Say,  Pat,  when  did  you  get  that  cough?" 
Geoffrey  was  suddenly  serious. 

"Nowhere,  I  told  you.  At  least  I  had  one  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  but  it  is  much  better  now 
I  say,  look " 

And  she  changed  the  subject. 

But  Geoff,  had  lost  his  gay  banter,  and  at  times 
Pat  thought  he  was  bored.  She  led  him  back  to 
the  ballroom  chaffing,  teasing,  flirtinjr,  more  ador- 
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ably  inconsequent  than  ever.  Pat  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  running  Geoff.,  as  the  boys  put  it.  and 
so  she  noticed  that  he  cut  the  rest  of  his  dances 
with  everyone  that  night.  She  thought  he  had 
gone  home,  but  at  last,  in  the  crush  of  finding 
cars  and  cabs,  while  she  was  standing  on  the  last 
step  gaily  bidding  good-night  to  someone,  her 
pretty  face  with  its  high  colour  turned  to  the 
light,  she  heard  his  voice  beside  her,  so  serious 
that  she  involuntarily  turned  to  meet  his  eyes 
and  was  startled  to  see  their  set  expression. 

"Pat,  will  you  do  something  for  me?"  he  tried 
to  speak  lightly. 

"Depends,  Geoff.  No  favours  given  unbe- 
knownst," she  retorted,  hoping  to  make  him 
smile. 

"I'd  like  you  to  see  Jones — you  know  I  work 
with  him — about  that  cough.  He'd  give  you  some- 
thing for  it." 

"Why,  Geoff.,  he'd  rob  me  of  goodness  "knows 
how  much,  and  I  haven't  even  paid  for  this  dress 
yet,  and  Dad'll  never  fork  up  after  to-night  at 
dinner,  and — Geoff,  you  frighten  me!"  the  last 
with  a  little  gasp.  Pat  could  not  disguise  the  fact 
from  herself  that  he  was  serious. 

"Heavens,  there's  nothing  to  be  frightened 
about,  child,"  he  said,  almost  roughly.  "I'll  see 
him  to-morrow,  and  make  an  appointment." 

Then  he  saw  Jo  beckoning,  and  he  led  her  over 
to  the  car.  As  she  was  stepping  in,  he  bent  sud- 
denly and  kissed  her  hand. 


"My  dear  child,  live  a  normal,  healthy,  quiet 
life  is  all  the  remedy  I  can  advise." 

The  gentle-faced,  grey-haired  man  patted  her 
hand.  He  wondered  that  this  radiant  creature 
could  take  it  so  lightly.  From  the  time  that  h& 
had  sounded  her  carefully  and  minutely  and  had 
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broken  the  news  to  her  that  she  had  only  another 
year  at  most  to  live,  until  now,  she  had  laughed 
and  joked,  and  appeared  not  to  care 

"A  year!"  she  had  said.  "Oh,  one  can  do  a 
lot  in  a  year,"  and  had  smiled  in  a  dreamy  way. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  are  young,  and,  I  hope, 
may  hope  a  very  enjoyable  year,  and  who  knows 
— while  there's  life  there's  hope,  you  know. ' 
He  quoted  the  world-worn  phrase,  not  because  he 
held  any  hope  himself — he  had  seen  so  many 
young  people  like  this,  who  held  back  Death  from 
day  to  day  with  sheer  love  of  Life — but  because 
it  is  a  doctor's  duty  to  make  a  sentence  less  hard. 

And  so  she  pasased  out  of  his  study  and  his  life 
with  a  cheery  good-bye  and  a  gay  retort. 

Once  outside,  Pat's  mind  relaxed.  She  stumbled 
down  the  street  thanking  God  that  it  was  winter 
time,  and  dark.  Dead,  dead!  This  time  next 
year  she  would  be  dead.  No  more  fun,  no  more 
picnics,  games,  dances,  no  more  flirting,  no  more 
Geoff.! 

It  suddenly  came  upon  her  that  everything, 
all  her  joys,  meant  nothing  without  Geoff. 

Pat  bent  her  head  and  stumbled  on  through 
the  darkness.  Life  all  about  her,  the  trams 
jingling,  motors  hooting,  boys  shouting,  people 
walking,  running,  talking,  laughing — life  all 
around  her  and  death  alone  in  her  heart. 

Everything  went  dark  for  a  moment,  and  Pat 
stumbled  against  the  railing  of  the  Cathedral. 
As  she  stood  there  collecting  herself,  she  heard 
the  strains  of  music  and  singing.  The  evening 
service  was  proceeding,  and  as  Pat  thought  people 
would  notice  her  standing  alone,  she  crept  up 
the  steps  and  went  inside. 

She  looked  round  in  a  dazed  way,  and  heard  as 
from  a  long  distance,  the  murmurs  of  the  wor- 
shippers and  the  drone  of  the  organ. 

"Oh,  God!"  she  prayed,  as  she  flung  herself 
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on  to  her  knees,  "Oh,  God,  is  this  what  I  have 
deserved?  Is  this  my  lesson?  That  I  should  go 
out  in  one  short  year,  and  leave  nothing — nothing 
of  any  worth  behind.  Oh,  God,  help  me  to  do 
something  good,  something  worth  while!" 

•  *•••• 

And  so  it  came  about  that  a  month  later  Societv 
was  astonished  to  read  in  its  most  exclusive 
weekly  paper  that — "Miss  Patricia  Meridith,  or, 
we  should  say,  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Arnold,  has  sailed 
for  Papua,  as  a  missionary.  We  understand  that 
it  was  a  very  sudden  decision,  as  was  her  wedding 
in  Sydney  to  Dr.  Geoffrey  Arnold,  the  rising 
young  doctor,  who  was  studying  under  Sir 
Edward  Jones,  the  lung  specialist.  Dr.  Arnold 
has,  we  understand,  an  appointment  with  the 
Government,  near  his  wife." 

Which,  perhaps,  will  show  my  readers  that 
every  word  one  says  for  good  or  evil  bears  fruit, 
and  that  there  is  often  a  great  difference  between 
Theory  and  Practice. 
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